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INTRODUCTORY 


AUCTION BRIDGE has been on its trial for some 
years without any authorised jaws or recognised 
_ position; not played in Clubs without the special 
permission of the Committee, and looked at askance 
by the elders of the card-rooms. 

it has now made good its election; the laws have 
been approved and adopted by the Portland Club; 
it has established itself as a general favourite by the 
intrinsic charm of its varied attractions: Auction 
Bridge is to its forerunner what Bridge was to Whist, 
a@ more amusing and attractive rival. 

The game has been subjected to virulent and 
irrational abuse by people who do not know it, just 
as Bridge was fifteen years ago; and there is a 
general delusion curreat throughout the country at 
i te peesent coment thet it is a more gambling me 

> Thinia absolutely the sewerse of the truth. Avation 
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than they played for at Bridge, as the points are 

usually halved on taking up Auction. 

_ The average points of a rubber are 170 at Bridge, 
and 400° at Auction; but two rubbers of Auction 
take about the same time to play as three rubbers 
of Bridge: a player winning six rubbers at Bridge 
in an afternoon would win 1,000 points, which comes 
to five pounds at penny points (ten shillings a hun- 
dred); a player winning four rubbers at Auction in 
the same time would win 1,600 points, which comes 
to four pounds at half-penny points (five shillings 
a hundred). 

Bridge players who are accustomed to play for 
half a crown a. hundred can take up Auction at a 
shilling a hundred with the certainty of having 
a more interesting and amusing game at lower 
stakes. 

We live in an age of audacious mendacity which 
unfortunately succeeds for a season—or more; there 
can be no doubt that the wild statements which have 
been made about the possible losses at Auction 
Bridge have scared many players from taking oP 
the game. 

‘47 It seems to have been entirely forgotten that you 

“‘tmight win seven rubbers out of eight at Whist and 
‘lose one point, and that you might lose seven rubbers. - 

“ut of eight and ‘lose 55 points.. 

"4 ic will tell you, and tell you truly, that 
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if you played eight hundred rubbers in a year at 
pound points, and won four hundred rubbers of one 
point and lost four hundred rubbers of 8 points, you 
would lose £2,800 on level rubbers; but no one was 
ever deterred. from playing Whist at flat pounds 
by the arithmetical possibility of losing this sum 
in a year in which he won as many rubbers as 
he lost. 

This is a fair specimen of the arithmetical possi- 

bilities which are put forward to deter people from 
abandoning Bridge for Auction; you will not win 
seven rubbers out of eight at Auction anes and 
rise a loser. 
_ Life would not wag along if the continuous re- 
currence of the most improbable contingencies were 
‘taken into consideration at every step; nothing is 
gained by listening to the opinions of people who 
neither know the game nor play it—more especially 
when they have conceived a prejudice against it, 
presaging with true instinct that it will interfere 
with the even tenor of their lives. 

There is no doubt that many Bridge players of 
leisurely clockwork habits and with views of neutral 
tints, who find themselves tolerably comfortable at 
the point they have reached in the old game, are 
very anxious to put off the day when Auction will 
‘rout Bridge as thoroughly as Bridge gave the death- 
blow to Whist ; they do not want to find themselves 
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in the same position in which they placed Whist- 
playets ten years ago; they remember when they 
looked into the Whist-room with atnusement to have 
a peep at “The Antiquities,” 

It is to be hoped that the opponents of all novelty 
will, 90 far as they can, refrain from making further 
misrepresentations about a game they do not under- 
stand; and it is to be regretted that players who 
are well aware of the fact that penny Bridge is a 
game at which more money can be won or lost than 
at half-penny Auction, should join in the clamour 
of the ignorant throng. 

What is Auction Bridge, and what is put up to 
auction, is the first pertinent question which is usually 
asked. 

Auction Bridge is played by four players, and the 
rules about cutting for partners and dealing are the 
game as at Bridge; and the value of each suit is 
the same, from 2 for a Spade to 12 for No-Trump ; 
and the same amount is required to win the game, 
80 points ; but the rubber points are 250 instead of 
100 points. The two important variations which 
entirely alter the character of the game are :-— 

1, The right of having your partner’s hand ex- 
posed and playing Dummy’s cards is not attached 
to the deal, and enjoyed by each player in sutees- 
sion, but fs to be put up to auction when each deal 

‘iscomplemd, a 
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2. Only the successful biddet and his partner can 
score below the line; if they fail to make the number 
of tricks' which they contracted to make in the 
bidding, the penalty for failure is scored by their 
adversaries above the line with Honours, Chicane, 
and Slam. 

Each player bids for the privilege of taking the 
coveted position of the dealer, ousting the player 
who actually dealt the cards. 

The currency in which the bids are made is the 
‘value of the tricks which each bidder undertakes 
to win; the odd trick in Spades is a bid of 2; 
the: odd trick in Diamonds is a bid of 6; the 
odd trick in No-Trumps is a bid of 12; and “2 
Hearts,” which means two scoring tricks, is 16 and 
so on. | 
' The dealer after fooking at his cards is bound to 
make a bid, by declaring to make any number of 
tricks he chooses in any suit he selects. 

There is no limit or restriction: he may make any 
call from the lowest possible bid of declaring to 
taake the odd trick in Spades, to the highest possible 
bid ef declaring to make a Grand Slam in No- 
_ Trumps ; these bids would be called as “ One Spade” 
ee 7 No-Trumps.” _ 

is "‘Dewight of bidding passes in stuion Wetec ions 
‘gape teh, nad each player in succession ‘Can 
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it was made by his partner or by an adversary; or 
he may double a declaration made by an adversary, 
but he may not double a declaration made by his 
partner. 

A player may re-double a declaration of his 
partner's which has been doubled by an ad- 
versary. 

If a player does not wish to overbid, or to double, 
or to re-double, he passes the declaration. 

A bid of “One Club” scoring 4 is obviously a 


higher bid than “One Spade” scoring 2, but a bid 


of “2 Spades” counting 4 is a higher bid than 
“@Qne Club,” as a greater number of tricks have to 
be won to reach the same score, and it is more 
difficult to win eight tricks than to win seven; 
similarly “2 Diamonds,” or “3 Clubs” overbid 
“One No-Trump,” and “3 Hearts” overbid “2 No- 
Trumps.” 

’ The value of a declaration is not altered by a 
double, for it does not make the contract more 
difficult of fulfilment: a declarer of “One No-Trump” 


_ has to win seven tricks whether there is a double or 


~ not, and 90 “2 Diamonds” overbid “One No-Trump” 


™, 


© ‘even if it is doubled and re-doubled. 


When a bid is made which is passed by the other 


these players, that bid is the final declaration on 


? séich: the hand must be played; and whichever af 


J Nésiaeo pectoers siede the Srét bid in, that suit 
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{or in “No-Trumps”) becomes the declarer, -and 
acquires all the rights and privileges of the dealer, 
“and plays the combined hands of himself and of his 
partner, who becomes Dummy. 

The play now begins and a card is led by the eldest 
hand, who is not the player on the left of the supplanted - 
dealer, but the player on the left of the declarer. 

If the declarer fulfils his contract by winning the 
number of tricks he declared to make or more, he 
scores for all the tricks he made below the line as 
at ordinary Bridge; if he fails to fulfil his contract 
the adversaries score 50 points above the line for 
each undertrick, that is for each trick he is short 
of his contract. 

The penalty is the same in all declarations. If 
“2 No-Trumps” or “2 Spades” are declared, and 
the declarer only wins six tricks, the adversaries 
score 100 points for the two undertricks; if the 
declaration was doubled they score 200 points; if 
it was re-doubled they score 400 points. : 

If the declaration is doubled and the declarer 
fulfils his contract, in addition to the doubled score 
below the line, he scores 50 points above the line; 
and he also scores 50 points above the line for each 
"overtrick, that .is, for each trick he may have made 
over and above the number of tricks he declared. to 
win, If there has been a re-double sae 
points instead of 50 in each case. 
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A double or re-double re-opens the bidding, just 
as an overcall does, for the player has not assed the 
previous declaration. . 

The scoring is readily understood; only the de- 
clarer and his partner can score below the line, and 
they can only score below the line for tricks which 
fulfil or exceed the contract. 

If the declarer calls “2 Hearts” and only wins the 
odd trick he does not score it because he failed to 
fulfil his contract; there is never any score below 
the line on either side when the contract is 
not fulfilled; the penalty for a revoke is only 
scored below the line, when the declarer takes 
three tricks from his adversaries and adds them to 
his own. 

A bare recital of details invariably suggests some 
idea of complication, but the conditions of sale 
are simplicity itself; the highest bid secures 
Dummy ; the only point to remember is that under- 
taking to get not only as high a score as a rival 
bidder, but also to make a greater number of tricks, 
is justly regarded as a more difficult achievement, 
and accepted as a higher offer. 

So a bid of “2 Diamonds” scoring 12 overbids 
“One No-Trump” scoring 12. It may be as well to 
remind careless arithmeticians that “4 Clubs” is not a 
higher bid than “3 Diamonds,” nor “4 Hearts” than 
“3 No-Trumps,” 
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A and B are partners against Y and Z. A dealt 
and opened the bidding with a call of “One Spade.” 
The bidding was as follows :— 


Ist Round. 2nd Round. 8rd Round. 
A One Spade One Heart 2 No-Trumps 
Y One Club 2 Clubs Pass 
B 2 Spades One No-Trump Pass 
Z One Diamond 2 Diamonds Pass 


The final declaration was “2 No-Trumps” made 
by A, who dealt the cards, in the third round of the 
bidding ; this declaration was passed by the other 
three players. 

A, however, does not become the declarer because 
his partner B made the first call in No-Trump when 
he bid “One No-Trump ” in the second round. 

B is the declarer; Z, the adversary on his left, is 
the eldest hand; A, who dealt the cards, is Dummy, 
and his cards must be placed face upwards on the 
table—not when a card is led whether in or out of 
turn—but when a card is led by the eldest hand. 

If the declarer wins the eight tricks he contracted 
to get he scores 24 below the line, and 30 for three 
aces which he held, exactly as the same result 1s 
scored at ordinary Bridge ; if, however, he only gets 
the odd trick, his adversaries score 50 above the line, 
and the declarer scores 30 for his three aces, as 
honours are always scored whether the declaration 
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succeeds or not; but the declarer scores nothing 
below the line although he got the odd trick because 
he failed to fulfil his contract. 

This is Auction Bridge ; a good hand always has 
the same value as each player has a voice in every 
declaration, though it is often wise not to use it; but 
neither partner nor adversary can silence you when 
you mean to speak. 

As each fresh bid by adversary or partner gives 
you more and more information about the position 
of the cards, the final declaration is reached by a 
sound estimate of probable results based on actual 
knowledge. 

This carries the game on toa much higher plane 
of intellectual pleasure than waiting until you deal 
yourself a good hand, when you often have to make 
an obvious declaration which would be within the 
reach of the meanest intellect. 

The advantage of the deal has been greatly 
diminished, and some of its concomitant mischief 
removed. The composite “ No-Trump” declaration, 
when a bold bad call was made by a sporting partner 
after the dealer had hesitated almost long enough 
for the hand to be played out, is a sorrow of the 
past. 

The wearisomeness of playing hands of great 
strength in Hearts, or with four Aces, on an 
adversary’s black declarations will be felt no more. 
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A further attraction of Auction is that you never 
feel the rubber is lost until it is won ; when the score 
against you is Game and 28 with the deal, instead 
of being oppressed with a touch of despondency and 
feeling that all is over, you are braced to nobler 
efforts and higher ventures, and you go on to the 
battlefield eager for the fray. 

The first general revolt against the dullness of 
Bridge was when a great many players agreed not 
to play the cards on a Spade declaration, but to 
throw them on the table and allow the dealer to 
score 2 points. 

This innovation violated every principle of the 
game: it gave a different value to the suit at the 
beginning of a hand and at the end of it ; it made 
it possible for a player to lose a rubber, instead of 
winning it, by making an extra trick with a brilliant 
coup. 

One of the special advantages of Bridge over 
Whist was that you could never lose a rubber by 
winning a trick; the social reformers who fettered 
the Spade call introduced this anomaly into the 
game. 

The popularity of this innovation, which was really 
due to the relief it brought from the dullness of 
playing hands ona spade declaration, was erroneously 
attributed to its imaginary hastening of a slow game 
which it really retarded ; for throwing Spades hardly 
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ever reduced the time of a rubber by more than eight 
minutes while it constantly added twenty or twenty- 
five minutes to it. 

When this innovation was introduced four or five 
years ago at a seaside club, a member expressed 
the opinion, after three months’ trial of its operation, 
that it spoilt the game, and lengthened more rubbers 
than it shortened; it was agreed to try playing 
Spades again with the reservation that they should 
be thrown in any rubber commenced after half- 
past six. 

The same afternoon a rubber was commenced 

after half-past six which would have been finished in 
four hands if Spades had not been thrown; eight 
more hands were played prolonging the rubber for 
an extra half-hour. 
- The point was watched for a month, and there was 
general agreement that it often prolonged rubbers for 
twenty minutes or more, and that it rarely shortened 
a rubber by ten minutes, as five hands on an 
undoubled Spade declaration are seldom played in 
one rubber. But they are throwing Spades now: 
not because it shortens a rubber, but because it bores 
them to play Spades. 

This act of ruthless destruction which aggravated 
the evil it was designed to cure, brought into 
prominence the dullness of Bridge and sounded the 
knell of its waning popularity ; it prepared the way 
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for the alluring rival which is now ousting it from 
the proud position it has held for fifteen years as the 
king of card games. 

The difficulty has been solved in Auction Bridge 
by constructive statesmanship: the imposition of a 
penalty of 50 points for each trick short of the 
number which the declarer has contracted to make, 
invests every hand with a substantial interest, and 
the battle is as keen, as hard fought, and as amusing 
on each and every declaration from Spade to 
No-Trump. 

The bidding for the declaration captures one of 
the charms of Poker; the elements of bluff, and 
mutual understanding, shrewdness and knowledge of 
mankind, are inseparable from any form of auction, 
from that of politicians bidding for votes to knock- 
out gangs competing for worn-out furniture. 

But there is this great difference between Auction 
Bridge and Poker and politics ; a player has only to 
show his cards at Poker; at Bridge he has to play 
them, and to play them well, to succeed ; a politician 
need neither show his cards, nor play them, with the 
additional advantage of it not being thought dis- 
creditable for him to have a card up his sleeve. 

So it is no condemnation of Auction Bridge to say 
that it has a Poker element in it, in common with 
politics, and with most of the other attractions of life. 
Few men have done anything worth doing since the 
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Deluge who had not a considerable amount of the 
Poker element in their characters. 

There can be no doubt that Auction Bridge has 
come to stay. When one sees the pleasure and 
avidity with which it is taken up by almost every 
intelligent player who watches the game for a couple 
of days, it is clear that the sameness of Bridge, with 
its stereotyped conventions, is raising that feeling of 
satiety which destroys so many of the pleasures 
of life. 

The solid foundations on which its popularity 
rests are :— 

1. A good hand always has the same value. 

2. The advantage of the deal has been greatly 
diminished. 

3. The boredom of playing good hands on black 
declarations has been removed by attaching an 
interest to every hand. 

4. You never feel that a game is practically lost 
until it is actually won. 

5, Each player has a voice in every declaration. 

6. A correct appreciation of the value of a hand 
counterbalances the advantage of good play, and 
brings more players on to the same level. 

7. There is more life, amusement, variety, and 
nterest in the game from beginning to end than 
there is at Bridge. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I CHANCED to play my first rubber at Auction 
Bridge with the genial sportsman who started the 
cry “We are keeping the flag flying!” 

He said this when the adversaries were scoring 
400 points against us above the line, to indicate that 
he had knowingly contracted to make an impossible 
number of tricks, with the certainty of losing a heavy 
score, for the sole object of preventing our adversaries 
winning the game. 

He certainly practised what he preached. His 
cheery optimism and almost puerile enthusiasm 
were contagious. His boundless faith in his own 
fallacy, and his delight at the inevitable temporary 
success of his ruinous plan, secured him a number of 
fugitive followers in the early days of Auction Bridge 
who laughed with him and cried with him, “ We are 
keeping the flag flying !” 

“No muffled bell, or blaze of false beacon, was ever 
a more certain lure to disaster than this misleading 
and deceptive cry. It has a patriotic ring in it, 
recalling memories of Candahar and Rorke’s Drift, 
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and confounding recklessness with bravery, and 
foolhardiness with heroism; there is not the 
slightest similarity between the position of a soldier 
in a tight place and of a card player who can choose 


his own course. 
It is indisputable that to make these impossible 


bids throughout a hand is the surest way of losing 
heavily at the game. 

‘There is one position when it is advisable to 
pursue this course with some amount of discretion. 
When both sides are game all and 18, it may be 
worth while to lose 200 above the line, instead of 
losing the rubber, as there is a gain of 300 points if 
‘this loss paves the way for the capture of the rubber. 
The greatest number of hands I have seen played 
from this score was eight; neither side, and they 
were all good players, would give way, until an 
overwhelming “3 No-Trump” call, which it would 
have been too ruinous to oppose, settled the question. 

A fallacy, enshrined in an attractive setting, 
lingers and loiters and captivates fresh comers. 
Many players on taking up Auction Bridge try 
for a time to keep the flag flying; they very soon 
discover, from the high fees which experience 
‘demands, that it does not and cannot pay. 

What is the goal? The object of a player is to 
win the rubber: not with feverish haste or undue 
precipitance, refusing to rest for a moment to gather 
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the. gifts which his adversaries from time to time 
proffer him; but he must never lose sight of 
the goal. 

His progress should be like the flow of a river 
whose aim from source to outlet is to reach the sea ; 
it takes in all tributaries which come to it, and swells 
into a mightier stream before it reaches its goal; but 
the river is lost if it misses the sea. 

And the player is lost if he misses the rubber. 
The more the game is known the fewer are the 
rubbers on which the losing side wins the money. 

The man who said that he had won every rubber 
he had played, and had lost his money, probably 
kept inaccurate accounts, or no account at all; or he 
might have been an inexact terminologist, or he may 
have been misunderstood by his biographer. 

He may possibly have relied too much on the 
dogmatic assertion that it pays better in the long 
run to defeat his adversaries than to score himself, 
and in his effort to accomplish this object, he has run 
up heavy scores above the line for his opponents ; he 
has kept the flag flying until he eventually won the 
rubber with a loss of several hundred points. Any 
one who did not alter his ways after a dozen rubbers 
with a similar result must be full of money, or short 
of brains. 

A question which is constantly asked by a player 
who is taking up Auction Bridge is whether it pays 
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better in the long run to score below the line or to 
try to break the adversaries’ contract. 

It would be on a par with this question for a young 
man embracing a Stock Exchange career to ask 
whether it was better to be a bull or a bear. 

The answer is the same in each case; always to 
be one, or always to be the other would certainly 
lead to defeat and loss: you must sometimes be one 
and sometimes the other; and to know when to be 
which, in each successive deal, is the secret of success 
in Throgmorton Street and in Pall Mall. 

The principle to be grasped is that you must not 
always follow the same course as you do at Bridge 
when your one and only object is to win the game: 
you must adopt different tactics with different 
opponents ; you must vary your method of bidding ; 
you must change your plan of attack; you must alter 
your line of defence. 

And this is the moment when the correct apprecia- 
tion of the value of a hand is of incalculable value ; 
shrewdness in determining whether the adversaries 
are bluffing or not is a natural gift which must be 
supported by an alert observation of the ways and 
habits of the other players. 

Here it is evident that partners who are in the 
habit of playing together have a great advantage 
over two adversaries who have not met before at 
Auction Bridge; this is one of the drawbacks of the 
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game which can never be removed, or even miti- 
gated. 

Festina lente should be the motto of the Auction 
Bridge player. Move on with a bounding step, but 
don’t be always treading on your own heels. 

Each deal is a separate entity, with different 
indications of various developments. Whether it is 
better to leave the adversaries to make two tricks 
in “ No-Trumps,” or to overbid them with “3 Hearts” 
is not a generality to be decided on any principle 
of play: it is a matter of exact calculation based on 
the actual value of your own hand, and an estimate’ 
of the forces arrayed with you and against you. 
This point will be dealt with in considering the 
declaration. 

And this is a game which we are told is less 
scientific than Bridge where a player has only to 
consider the strength of his own hand and to make 
a declaration which in many cases is obvious; or he 
can divest himself of all responsibility by transferring 
it to his partner. 

This contention is supported by the surprising 
statements that success at Auction Bridge depends 
entirely on making sound declarations, that the deal 
is a positive disadvantage, and that the play of the 
cards is quite a subordinate consideration. 

It is impossible, and if it were possible it would 
be useless, to distribute the percentage of advantage 
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‘between sound declarations and skilful play of the 
cards ; but the gain of winning a trick by good play 
can be clearly shown. 

What may be called an intermediate trick—that 
is, a trick over and above the number which the 
declarer contracted to make but which does not win 
the game—is a trick to which the least value is 
attached ; and this is the trick which is usually 
mentioned to show that play has very little to do 
with the result of a rubber in comparison with the 
declaration. 

In all declarations of one trick in the three attack- 
ing suits the extra trick is a distinct advantage: 
it is better to score 24 than 12 in No-Trumps; it is 
far better to score 16 than 8 in Hearts, and 12 
instead of 6 in Diamonds; the aggressive strength 
of Diamonds is enormously increased by being 
brought within reasonable reach of the game. 

In all hard fights the struggle is to fulfil or to 
break the contract; the dealer calls “One No- 
Trump,” the two next players pass, and the fourth 
player, with great strength in the suit, calls “3 Clubs,” 
and is doubled. 

Dummy lays down a fair supporting hand, and the 
declarer thinks he can see his way to make nine 
tricks ; and so he could, but he loses a trick by bad 
play, and fails to fulfil his contract; the adversaries 
score 100 for one undertrick, and the declarer misses 
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‘a score of 24; so he Joses 124 points by throwing 
away one trick; this is fifteen times the amount he 
would have lost at Bridge by the blunder. 

If the same thing happened on a call of “3 No- 
Trumps” the loss of one trick, irrespective of any 
effect it might have on the result of the rubber, would 
be 172 points, or 344 points if it was re-doubled ; a 
re-double of “3 No-Trumps” is rarely advisable, but 
it sometimes occurs. 

When the loss of one trick can bring about a loss 
of any number of points from 52 to 344 some idea 
of the advantage of playing the cards well can be’ 
formed, and it 1s in these critical hands that good 
play takes its toll. 

But even when the result of the game is not 
involved, the loss of 124 points for missing a trick 
in Clubs can hardly be regarded as a matter of no 
importance. 

In six months of last year I saw four hundred 
games missed or lost by bad play; generally the 
cards are not so well played at Auction as they 
were at Bridge: it may arise in some measure from 
the point of view being different, but it is probably 
due in many cases to a player worrying about the 
bids which the several players made and trying to 
recall them, so he loses the thread of the game 
and becomes confused. 

The information given about the suits at the 
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auction greatly increases the power of the skilful 
player: it enables all players to have some idea 
about the position of the high cards which are easily 
located by all players, good or indifferent ; but the 
very essence of fine play is to make tricks with low 
cards by playing the last four or five tricks as if it 
were Double Dummy. 

A declarer wanting two tricks to fulfil his contract 
has three cards in his hand, a losing spade and the 9 
and 6 of Clubs with the 8 and 5 of Clubs against 
him ; the position of the cards is marked, and a 
good player gets the two tricks he wants; a player 
who has not the least idea whether the two Clubs are 
in one hand or not, or which of his adversaries has 
the winning spade is in a hopeless quandary ; scores 
of rubbers depend upon similar issues which crop up 
not now and again, but every day. 

It is abundantly clear that skilful play takes a far 
heavier toll from indifferent play at Auction than it 
did at Bridge. This advantage may be counter- 
balanced by the indifferent player being able to form 
a more correct estimate of the value of a hand, and 
being wilier at the auction; no doubt it may be so 
in many instances, but my experience has not 
discovered any law of compensation in the enjoy- 
ment of these diverse gifts. 

In any case, there are many players who will be 
inferior in both points, and if they embrace Auction 
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under the impression that it is a less scientific game 
than Bridge, and that bounce and bluff will carry 
them through to success, they will soon be dis- 
illusioned. 

When good play is more liberally rewarded and 
the correct appreciation of the value of a hand 
becomes an even more important factor for success, 
it is clear that more gifts of memory, intelligence, 
shrewdness, and generalship are required for Auction 
than for Bridge. 

It is constantly asserted that it pays not to win a 
game when it can be won, but to try for an overline. 
score, and this assertion has been accepted both by 
opponents and adherents of the game without much 
examination. 

A signal and amusing illustration of this policy, 
and the reason for it, lately occurred. 

The dealer who had won the first game after six 
hands had been played and the scores were practi- 
cally level, could have won the rubber by calling 
“3 No-Trumps” over “3 Hearts,” but he preferred 
to double “3 Hearts.” 

His adversaries only made seven tricks instead of 
nine, and the dealer scored 200 for two under- 
tricks, and the adversaries scored 32 for honours. 
The dealer said to his partner, “I knew I could 
win a small rubber, but I thought it better to take 
a 9 to 1 chance and fatten them up.” 
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His adversaries then won two games in two 
consecutive hands, making 36 and 30 in No- 
Trumps and 32 and 64 in Hearts, and the score 
was as follows :— 


Declarer. Adversaries. 
64 
200 30 
32, 


—_— _— ee ree 


36 


32 
250 


200 444 


If “3 No-Trumps” has been called, the dealer 
would have scored 316 (36 and 30 and 250) against 
a blank score, instead of losing 244 points: so he 
lost 560 points by the course he deliberately chose. 

The dealer was asked to enlighten the table 
about the odds of 9 to 1 which he had mentioned 
as a determining reason for not winning the rubber. 

He said that he had only risked 50 points for a 
chance of winning 450. He was certain this was 
correct though he did not know exactly how it 
worked out, but a friend had told him he had seen 
it somewhere. This called to remembrance the story 
of a man who undertook to settle a dispute about a 
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word in an oft-quoted line in Shakespeare: his 
decision was accepted, but he rather discounted its 
value by saying that he was sure he was right for he 
knew a man who had read it! 

It is not easy to see how the dealer could possibly 
win more by his strategy than the score he actually 
made above the line. In the daily recurring 
struggles between Hearts and No-Trumps there is 
nearly always an honour score when “3 Hearts” are 
called. In this case, to secure a score of 168 points, 
the 500 points for the rubber were thrown into the 
melting-pot. 

It is only when a rubber is promptly finished that 
it is possible to tell what would have happened if 
different tactics had been pursued; but a policy 
which can lead to a loss of 560 points in ten minutes 
would appear to demand careful examination before 
it is accepted as sound. 

At the first blush it certainly seems that it would 
pay better to gather in the 316, and to start afresh 
with this additional capital, and to take the first 
opportunity of fattening up your adversaries in the 
next rubber with a longer course before you and an 
even chance of success. 

It does not very often happen that you have a 
certain game in your hand, and that your opponents 
offer themselves for sacrifice. When it does occur 
it will be.well to consider the question carefully, 


’ 
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and decide for yourself which course you will 
adopt. 

And here the personal element comes in which 
must guide you to your decision. 

If your opponents have an enthusiastic love of 
sport, unfettered by discretion, and are evincing a 
firm determination to keep you off the goal at any 
cost, why spoil their sport? 

Join them in playing the game they like. Con- 
gratulate them on their pluck and daring. Condole 
with them if you hear a whisper of bad luck. Let 
them come on again and again to attack you with 
insufficient strength, and if one of them remarks that 
you are piling up a heavy score above the line, 
comfort them by saying that they will probably get 
it all back again before the rubber is over. 

This is the winning game to play whenever the 
opportunity arises: you cannot postpone it until the 
next rubber, when you may possibly find yourself 
the partner of the more adventurous sportsman of 
the two, and have the dismal satisfaction of help- 
lessly watching him being more generous to your 
adversaries than he had been to you. 

On the other hand, if you feel that your opponents 
play as well as you, and are your equals in the 
correct appraisement of a hand, and are just as likely 
to down you as you are to down them, win the game 
whenever you can at the first opportunity. 
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Players who gauge their success by comparing 
the average points of the rubbers they win with the 
average points of the rubbers they lose, appear to 
lose sight of the fact that they constantly use in one 
rubber cards with which they could win two rubbers ; 
if you double the points of your winning rubbers, 
and at the same time halve the number of the 
rubbers you win, the result of scoring above the 
line is not quite so remunerative as it appears 
to be. 

The expression “to fatten up” the adversaries is 
as misleading as it is inelegant; you cannot treat 
them as recalcitrant gaol-birds and force them to 
swallow when they refuse to bite; you are sitting 
at the table on even terms, and both sides can play 
the same game. 

It is all very well to sow tares in the hope of 
spoiling your adversaries’ crop ; but when the tares 
you have lavishly sown are ripe to the reaping, you 
may possibly find more of them in your own sheaves 
than in the sheaves of the enemy. 

In making the declaration care should be taken 
to speak clearly and distinctly, for mistakes are of 
almost daily occurrence and lead to some misunder- 
standing and annoyance. 

In a recent case a difference of opinion about the 
dealer’s first declaration which his partner understood 
to be “ No-Trump,” and both his adversaries under- 
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stood to be “Club,” was referred for decision to a 
looker-on who announced his inability to decide the 
question. The dealer’s bid had been overcalled or 
undercalled by “One Diamond,” and there was 
considerable discussion about what should be done; 
the dealer intended to call “ No-Trump.” 

In making the declaration the number of the 
tricks should always be stated in accordance with 
the letter of the law: “The lowest declaration he 
can make is ‘One Spade’”; it should not be 
assumed that the word “Club” means “One Club” ; 
when “One Club” is called the attention of all the 
players is on the alert directly the word “One” is 
said, which makes it much easier for every one to 
catch the word “Club” which follows. 

Although it is now more than a decade since the 
confusion of the words “ Heart” and “ Pass,” which 
led to so many mistakes, was pointed out, many 
players still go on causing the same confusion, which 
is far more disturbing at Auction than at Bridge. 

A mumbled monosyllable is the most likely utter- 
ance to escape attention; there is a very simple 
rule for avoiding these misunderstandings; you 
should never utter one monosyllable only during the 
declaration with the sole exception of “ No.” . 

“No” is the most convenient and the least mis- 
understood utterance to: signify that you pass the 
declaration, It is your turn to speak; have you 
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anything to say in the way of over-bidding or 
doubling? “No.” 

In making the declaration you should call 
“One Heart” or “2 Diamonds” or “3 Clubs,” 
and in doubling the declaration you should say 
“T double ‘2 Hearts’” or “I double ‘One No- 
Trump.’” 

The word “double” is not liable to be mistaken 
for any other word ; but to say “I double ‘2 Hearts’” 
prevents confusion if the doubler has made a mistake 
about the call he was doubling; and it also helps 
inattentive players who often ask what the call was 
which was doubled. 

The bad habit of indulging in a soliloquy during 
the declaration or the play should be carefully 
avoided ; it often communicates some idea of the 
difficulties with which the waverer is confronted. 

Recently a player with a “ No-Trump ” declaration 
passed to him, after thinking a long time, said aloud 
in his ordinary tone, “One No-Trump”; the next 
player said at once, “I double ‘2 No-Trumps,’ which 
you must be considered to have called.” 

The waverer said that he was merely repeating 
aloud the previous declaration which he was weigh- 
ing, and that he had no intention of declaring ; and 
a looker-on was asked to decide the question; his 
diplomatic suggestion that the point should not be 
pressed was accepted. 
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Nothing should be said by any player during the 
declaration, as it must distract attention; and players 
who constantly stray into a soliloquy should look at 
the decision in Case 4 which rests on the possible 
intention of the player, and not on his actual inten- 
tion. Disturbing utterances during the auction are 
greatly to be deprecated as no correction of an in- 
advertent bid is allowed; if a player says quickly 
without any pause “One Diamond I mean Two 
Diamonds” he is considered to have undercalled a 
previous bid of “One No-Trump” or “One Heart.” 

Fortunately there is yet no such thing as a wrong 
or a right declaration; unfortunately this does not 
prevent the numerous players, who do not appreciate 
the distinction between the right to hold an opinion 
and the right to express it, from telling their partners 
over and over again that this declaration was right 
and that declaration was wrong. 

If Auction Bridge is to maintain the popularity 
it has rapidly gained, this freedom of declaration 
must continue; if it were possible for rules to be 
framed for guidance in making the declaration, which 
would in time become obligatory conventions for all 
players to follow, the pleasure of bidding would be 
almost entirely destroyed, and Auction Bridge would 
cease to be a game. 

Mathematicians have not yet turned their attention 
to the game, and this is not to be regretted, as their 
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intervention has a tendency to convert a pastime 
into a study. 

It is, moreover, not clear how any light could be 
thrown on the subject of the declaration by mathe- 
matics, for a simple arithmetician can see at a glance 
that if he declares to make the odd trick in Spades, 
when he will score 2 if he succeeds and lose 50 if he 
fails, he is laying 25 to 1 on himself; if he de- 
clares to make the odd trick in Clubs, he scores 4 
if he succeeds, and loses 50 if he fails, he is laying 
only 123 to 1 on himself; it is difficult to conceive 
that any one could be such a slave to figures as to 
consider this a reasgn for starting the bidding with 
“One Club” in preference to “One Spade.” 

The declaration also depends in a great measure 
on the tactics and idiosyncrasies of your partner and 
of your adversaries which mathematicians cannot 
take into account. 

History repeats itself: in the early days of Bridge 
a sound practical Whist-player said that there were 
only two calls for the dealer to make, viz., Spades 
or No-Trumps. 

Auction Bridge seems destined to be subjected to 
the same experiment ; the call of “One Spade” with 
a strong hand, or with a weak one, was recognised 
as the conventional lead for some time. 

There was much that was attractive in it; the 
dealer hoped that the other three players would 
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declare the full strength of their hands, and that 
with this disclosure of the several hands before him, 
he could decide on his line of action. 

He could lie in wait for his adversaries without 
exciting any suspicion of strength, or giving any 
sign of weakness, by his colourless call; he was more 
likely to get the last bid by not saying anything 
material at the first bid, and so he more frequently 
secured the pleasure of playing the hand, for which 
there was a foolish and absurd rivalry between 
partners only a year ago. 

There was a convention, and this was the one 
and only convention which was universally accepted, 
that if the second player passed the declaration of 
“One Spade,” the dealer’s partner was under a 
distinct obligation to take him out of his “One 
Spade” call by making a higher one. 

The object of the dealer in calling “One Spade” 
was frustrated by the adversaries not falling in with 
his wishes ; they declined to make any declaration 
unless it was to their manifest advantage to do so. 

When the dealer calls “One Spade,” the second 
player, knowing that he must have another oppor- 
tunity of bidding, passes the declaration ; this com- 
pels the dealer’s partner to open the bidding; if he 
is obliged to disclose his great weakness by calling 
“ 2, Spades,” the fourth player passes, or doubles, unless 
he has a very strong call. which he wishes to make. 
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The dealer is now in a worse position than he was 
at first, for his partner’s weakness has been exposed, 
and the limit of loss to 100 points on the declaration 
of “One Spade” has been abandoned. 

He has either to make a call which he could have 
made just as well at first, or leave the second player 
to decide whether he will try for the game or go for 
a heavy overline score ; the dealer has to engage in an 
unequal hard fight with a penalty of 100 points for 
each trick he is short of his contract. 

The advantage of the deal has been greatly 
reduced, but it has not been destroyed altogether ; 
it is the fashion for Auction Bridge players to be 
whole-hoggers in their views, to adopt the choice 
political language of the day ; the deal is said to be a 
positive disadvantage, and the dealer is commiserated 
on his hard fate at being obliged to open the 
bidding. 

My offer, made over and over again, to deal every 
hand, has never been accepted. 

The deal is a distinct advantage when you want to 
make a bold bid, or wish to silence the adversaries. 

When you have a hand on which you choose to 
risk a suit, if you call “2 No-Trumps,” you secure a 
blind lead from the eldest hand, as it is extremely 
unlikely that either adversary will be able to call 
“4 Diamonds” or “3 Hearts” without any know: 
ledge of his partner’s strength ; to prevent the fourtl 
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player telling his partner what suit to lead greatly 
diminishes the risk you are running. 

If you have a very strong hand in diamonds, by 
calling “2 Diamonds” you prevent a call of “One 
Heart” or “One No Trump”; the adversaries who 
might have supported each other on a call of “One 
No Trump” or “One Heart” may each hesitate to 
overbid you by calling two tricks instead of one. 

You also get the first opportunity of calling a light 
No-Trump ; a bid which is on its trial, but which 
is certainly a great favourite to-day. 

By calling a Spade you transfer these advantages 
to an adversary. 

The liability to lose 100 points is often a blessing 
in disguise; when you and your partner are in such 
a deplorable condition that neither of you can make 
any call but a Spade, your adversaries nearly always 
have cards to make a good score, and more often 
than not have cards to win the game; if they elect 
to score 100 you have got cheaply out of a bad 
hand. 

The practice of always calling “One Spade” has 
had its day, and a very short day it was; but if you 
are sceptical about it, and are burning to try it, by all 
means do so, but you must not expect your partners 
to covenant to overcall it. 

To do so is to reproduce another Bridge fallacy ; 
at certain scores many a player used to pass the 
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declaration with the confident expectation of his 
partner calling his best suit. 

Why should your partner be hampered by your 
wishes? You can make a declaration yourself, what- 
ever you choose, but if you pass it your partner must 
do whatever he thinks best for the side; he is under 
no obligation of any kind to subordinate his judg- 
ment to your views and wishes. 

Since it has ceased to be a recognised convention 
you are assuming a somewhat arrogant position in 
requesting your partner to take you out of “One 
Spade”; the phrase is singularly accurate ; you have 
knowingly put yourself into a hole, and you want 
your partner to take you out of it, even though he 
thinks the safest course is to join you and stay there, 
if the adversaries will allow it. 

You are asking your partner to overcall his hand 
in order that you may undercall yours; you are 
asking him to give up the Insurance Policy and 
to leave the safe anchorage which the humane and 
considerate wisdom of the Law has provided for a 
refuge in time of peril; to abandon the safety limit 
of 100 points, and to run the risk of losing 400 or 
500; and to rush headlong into a position which 
was found by experience to be so intolerable, that 
the law had to be amended, to secure players 
with bad hands from oppression and_ ruinous 
loss, 
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What can be pleaded in support of this view? What 
gain is there, as a general rule, in your partner open- 
ing the bidding instead of you? And you cannot 
even secure this deferred advantage to him, as an 
adversary may forestall you both by a bid which 
neither of you can overcall. 

The whole-hoggers, in this case only a very small 
and already diminishing number, have been promul- 
gating the extraordinary theory that a bid of “One 
No-Trump ” is the best call for the dealer who has 
not even one certain trick in his hand. A sample 
hand which is given in support of this contention has 
only three cards higher than a nine in it—a Queen, a 
Knave, and a ten; there is not even the semblance of 
a subsidiary No-Trump hand in it. 

Voluntarily to place yourself in a position of great 
danger on the chance of an adversary relieving you of 
your contract if your partner is unable to do so, does 
not appear to be a policy which will secure many 
followers; it has not fallen to my lot to come 
across any player who calls “No-Trump” on such 
a hand. 

If “One No-Trump” became a general call on a 
very poor or an absolutely trickless hand, Auction 
Bridge would become a No-Trump gamble, and 
would cease to be a game of pleasure or skill. 

It cannot pay; one or other of the adversaries 
would be almost sure to detect its weakness; he 
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would then decide whether he would play for the 
game or double the declaration; a position of 
vantage which it would appear to be contrary to your 
interests to suggest to him; and when he chose 
to relieve you of your contract, you might not 
feel profoundly grateful to him for winning the 
game. 

When the loss on a declaration of “One Spade” 
is limited to 100 points a dealer with a bad hand 
should avail himself of its protection; to lay your- 
self open to a loss of 400 or 500 points on 
every bad hand you hold must lead to disaster, 
even if your adversaries do not always take the 
greatest advantage of the opportunities you give 
them. 

The point to be grasped here is that there is no 
simple and easy rule of either “One Spade” or “One 
No-Trump” for the opening bid. 

In considering the declaration it must be re- 
membered that there is a much sharper division at 
Auction than there was at Bridge between the 
attacking suits and the defensive suits, because there 
are fewer resting-places on the way ; and a player is 
rarely allowed to start the game by reaching the 
useful score of 6. 

There is no chance of advancing carefully towards 
the game by easy stages as at Bridge; you have to 
make a dash at some stage or other, for an enormous 
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majority of games are won with not more than three 
or four scores below the line. The halting-places to 
make for are 12, 14, and 18. 

It is hoped that you have accepted these general 
principles :— 

That the game is the goal which must never be lost 
sight of, but that no reasonable opportunity of pick- 
ing up an overline score on the way should be 
missed. 

That it is generally advisable to win the game 
when you can; but when this is doubtful it is better 
to leave your adversaries with a heavy contract than 
to take it yourself. 

That you should be careful not to miss the deal as 
it is worth something, though not much. 

That the question of the original bid cannot be 
settled by the reiterated assertion that it must be 
“ One Spade” or “ One No-Trump.” 

That it is distinctly unwise to call “No-Trump ” 
without a trick in your hand. 

That reckless bidding in order to keep the flag 
flying is the surest road to ruin. 

That you will never succeed unless you constantly 
secure the overline scores proffered for your 
acceptance. 

That you must vary your method of bidding. 

That good play takes a much heavier toll from 
indifferent play than it does at Bridge. 
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That the correct appraisement of a hand coupled 
with judicious bidding is an even more important 
factor than good play, but that a combination of the 
two is essential for success, 

That sound bidding is the beginning of the game 
and 


That good play is the end of it. 


ON THE LAWS 


THE Laws of Auction Bridge approved and adopted 
by the Committee of the Portland Club in April, 
1909, are complete, and no reference is required to 
the Laws of Bridge. 

It is wearisome to wade through 108 Laws, and it 
is unnecessary for those who have played Bridge to 
do so; but it is absolutely necessary that a player 
should know something about the Laws of a game 
he proposes to play with a partner; this obvious 
truism has by no means received universal accept- 
ance in practice. 

Seventeen Laws, 47 to 63, should be carefully 
read, though you will probably have gathered most 
of the points from the introductory chapter; and a 
brief notice of the Laws bearing on contentious 
points will probably be found useful. 

A very important addition has been made to 
Law 103, which now runs, “Should the partner of 
the player solely entitled to exact a penalty suggest 
or demand the enforcement of it, no penalty can be 
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which he is not entitled, he loses his right to exact 
any penalty.” 

This is a Law which must never be lost sight of 
whenever a question of penalty arises. To call 
attention to an irregularity, or to mention the fact 
that there is liability to a penalty to your partner, 
unless he has asked you what it is, or if there is one, 
is considered to be a suggestion that he should 
enforce it; for no player with a very good hand who 
wished the deal to stand would call his partner’s 
attention to an irregularity which gave him the right 
to demand a new deal. 

In Law 17 the meaningless words “having a 
preference,” which have been a puzzle to Whist 
players for half a century or more, have disappeared. 
It is now clearly stated that if there are more than 
four candidates the players are selected by cutting, 
the first six in the room having the right of belong- 
ing to the table; no right or preference to play in 
the first rubber is given to any one. 

By Law 40 a player who had looked at any of his 
cards lost his right to claim a new deal if a card was 
exposed in dealing. This disability is now extended 
to his partner; so if either of two partners look 
at his cards, neither of them can claim a fresh 
deal. 

The adversary on the left may demand a new 
deal :— 
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1. For a declaration (other than passing) made out 
of turn (52). 

2. For a double out of turn (59). 

3. For a card exposed after the completion of the 
deal and before the final declaration has been made. 
The exposed card cannot be called (70). 

The eldest hand may be required not to lead the 
suit of a card which his partner has exposed after 
the final declaration has been made (71). 

Law 53 has been altered to provide for the cases 
in which the next player fails to notice that the bid 
was insufficient. If he accepts it, by passing it, or 
doubling it, or by making a higher declaration, the 
offence is condoned, and the partner of the player 
who made the insufficient bid is not debarred from 
making any further declaration. 

An important alteration has been made in Law 62. 
Dummy must not place his cards on the table as 
soon as a card is led, whether in or out of turn, but 
only when it is led by the eldest hand. So there is 
a variance between the practice at Bridge and at 
Auction Bridge on this point which may lead to some 
confusion among players of both games. If a card 
is led out of turn by the partner of the eldest hand 
and Dummy places his cards on the table, the dealer 
is debarred from calling a suit (Case 3). 

The rights of the declarer’s partner have been 
equitably extended and clearly defined in Law 63, 
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He may speak when the declarer renounces, when 
too many or too few cards are played to a trick, 
when a wrong penalty is claimed, or a trick wrongly 
gathered, or an erroneous score entered ; and he may 
join in the discussion of any disputed question of 
fact or of Law. 

The second clause of Law 96, which was in direct 
contradiction to the first clause, has been struck out. 
The revoke is established, if the accused player or 
his partner mix the cards, after the revoke has been 
claimed, before they have been sufficiently examined 
by the adversaries. 

Law 99 has been materially altered. When both 
sides revoke a revoke on one side cancels a revoke 
on the other, and neither side can score anything 
except for honours or chicane. Should one side 
make more revokes than the other, the adversaries 
score 150 points for each extra revoke. 

It is laid down as legalised etiquette that it is 
unfair to purposely make an impossible declaration, 
or one insufficient to overbid the previous one. So 
a player cannot undercall “One No-Trump,” with 
“Qne Diamond” when he merely wishes to push the 
adversaries up and does not want his partner to 
support a call of “2 Diamonds.” 

After the final declaration no information about a 
previous declaration may be given. A player may 
ask at any time what was the final declaration. 
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It must always be remembered that the 108 
Laws of Auction Bridge are only as it were the 
Statute Laws; there is also an unwritten or 
Common Law of equally binding authority, resting 
on precedent, practice, usage, and convention. 

The Laws of Auction Bridge do not lay down 
that the King is a higher card than the 10, and a 
contentious Bezique player might dispute the point. 
The Laws do not enact that the highest card wins a 
trick, or that the winner of a trick has the next lead, 
or that the 2 of Trumps captures the Ace of a plain 
suit. The Laws do not prohibit a player to make a 
note on his scoring-board of his partner’s wishes in 
the event of his doubling No-Trump, or of the’ 
fall of any card during the play which he wishes to 


remember. 
A recent decision of the Portland Club happily 


shows that captious objections will not be allowed to 
over-ride the plain intent of a Law. 

Law 63 (4) gives Dummy the right to call the 
declarer’s attention to the fact that too many or too 
few cards have been played to a trick. 

The declarer played two cards from his own hand 
and omitted to play from Dummy ; he was about to 
turn the trick when Dummy called attention to the 
error. 

The adversaries objected on the ground that 
Dummy had no right to speak, as the correct’ 
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number of cards had been played to the trick, and 
he was only entitled to call attention to an error of 
surplusage or deficiency; they urged that Dummy’s 
rights had been specifically enumerated in Law 63, 
and the six cases given therein must be considered 
to be exhaustive; and this error was not included 
among them. 

The decision was that Dummy has a right to call 
attention to the error. 

The case clearly falls within the mischief if not 
within the letter of Law 63 (4), and the principle of 
this decision may well be accepted in all card-rooms, 
when any question arises about the interpretation of 
a Law. 


PARTNERSHIP 


ONE of the drawbacks of Auction Bridge is that 
your partner can oppress you much more heavily, 
frustrate your object on many more occasions, and 
land you in more ruinous and foolish losses than he 
could at Bridge. 

At the parent game when you had a good hand 
and called “No-Trump” your partner was obliged for 
that hand, at all events, to cease from troubling ; the 
only thing he could do to annoy you was to disturb 
your line of thought when you were planning your 
game by a succession of obvious and uninteresting 
remarks about the strength or weakness of the 
different suits as he slowly laid them down. 

At Auction Bridge—it is a sad truth—he can take 
you out of a coveted position you have with diffi- 
culty contrived to manceuvre yourself into; he can 
turn certain victory into utter rout; he can prevent 
and hinder your every attempt to win the game or 
to break the adversaries’ contract ; he can play a 
selfish losing game from first to last, and can crown 


it all by telling you with delightful complacency, as 
_ §2 
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you are recording a loss of 400 points in expiation 
of his latest folly, “I was obliged to do it.” 

A good player who had purposely concealed his 
strength overcalled “2 No-Trumps” with “3 Hearts,” 
which was countered by a bluff double; whereupon 
his partner with 5 Diamonds to the Knave, called 
“4 Diamonds,” with the result of 300 points being 
lost for undertricks instead of the game being won 
in Hearts. 

“T must take you out of the double,” he said ; his 
partner replied that of course he could do as he 
liked, but he must not expect any gratitude from ‘a 
man who had been pulled out of a stall and thrust 
into a back seat in the gallery. 

This is a partnership which cannot be severed by 
divorce, or by amicable separation ; for weal or woe 
you are irrevocably bound to each other until the 
end of the rubber. 

In every partnership of two sympathy is essential 
for complete success, and so it is unwise to start by 
detaching yourself in any way from your partner 
before the pack is cut for the first deal. 

If you are a disbeliever in luck, or whatever you 
may call the antithesis of destiny, it is better not 
to deride your partner’s fine instinctive feeling and 
honest belief by calling it superstition, or whatever 
other word you may be in the habit of applying to 
any mystery you do not understand. 
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So if your partner has a preference for the winning 
cards, or the winning seats, or both, it is better to 
fall in with his views, unless there is some substantial 
reason for declining to accede to his request—bad 
light, an uncomfortable chair, a possible draught, or 
an objection to the fire; and let him call for new 
cards whenever he likes, without telling him that 
you have never done such a thing in your life; pos- 
sibly you have been unwise in this matter. 

A barrister of light and leading, who laughs at 
the idea of attaching any importance to the winning 
cards, cut in for the last rubber, and took the pack 
which had just won a Grand Slam ; this name comes 
from an Oriental custom of a player on sweeping the 
table making an extravagantly low bow, or grand 
salaam, to the other players. 

An opponent at once called for new cards, where- 
upon the learned sceptic asked him to forego his 
right as the delay of two or three minutes might 
make him lose his train; the opponent agreed to do 
so if he might have the winning cards. 

The learned sceptic could not bring himself to 
act up to his own principles ; he declined to com- 
promise, and missed his train, and lost the rubber ; 
yet to this day he lives under the delusion that he 
is above what he calls the superstition of believing 
in the winning cards. 

The less said to a beginner, or to a partner of 
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determination who means to have his own way, 
blunders and all, the better for everybody ; to adopt 
an attitude of calm observation and reticent acqui- 
escence in the unavoidable, is the most pleasant and 
successful policy. 

To reach the highest declaration on which the 
joint hands may fairly be expected to succeed, and 
not to be lured beyond the limits of reasonable pro- 
bability, is the object of every player. 

The practical difficulty is to discover how each 
player can form the best estimate of the strength 
of the combined hands; this will be dealt with later 
on; the only point which is now being pressed is 
that amicable relations between partners, with a 
latent undercurrent of intellectual sympathy, are 
absolutely essential; care should be taken to avoid 
saying or doing anything which might impair his 
judgment by disturbing his equanimity, or irritate 
him into rushing beyond the bounds of prudence, 
in his wish to bring the ungenial partnership to a 
conclusion as speedily as possible. 

Many a player is ludicrously unreasonable in 
expecting a partner to know, when he is making a 
strong call, and wants to be supported, and when 
he is merely pushing the adversaries up, and wishes 
his partner to be silent. 

In some hands a player is bluffing, by overcalling 
“One No-Trump” with “2 Hearts” solely with the 
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view of forcing an adversary to bid “2 No-Trumps,” 
with no great strength in Hearts, and with no wish 
to play the hand on a Heart call; he is looking 
forward to doubling “2 No-Trumps” and to break- 
ing the contract. 

If his partner overbids with “3 Hearts” to support 
his call, and 100 or 200 points are lost for under- 
tricks, he says to his partner, “I wish you had left 
them in; I was only pushing them up.” 

Within an hour the same bids occur again, and 
his partner has somewhat similar cards to his pre- 
vious hand in the same circumstances ; this time he 
passes, and the adversaries fulfil their contract and 
win the game. 

The cry now is, “Oh! why didn’t you support 
me? You must do it. We should have broken 
them by two tricks.” Some players spoil a whole 
afternoon with these wearisome alternating whines, 
“Why didn’t you support me?” and “ Why didn’t 
you leave them in?” 

No player can tell you how you can know which 
of these two courses he wishes you to pursue ina 
particular instance, because he has different wishes 
on exactly the same cards, on different occasions, 
and with different opponents. 

It is a cardinal point of his game that he varies 
his method of bidding in order that the adversaries 
may not know what he is after; but he expects the 
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same man to be taken in when he is an adversary, 
and to do exactly what he is wanted to do when he 
is a partner. 

It will be clear that every effort must be made by 
vacillating players to avoid giving any indication of 
their wishes by undue haste or prolonged delay, or 
by thoughtless mannerism. 

A player who at one time overbids the second the 
declaration is passed to him, and at another time 
gazes at his cards for nearly a minute before he 
speaks, is unconsciously conveying information which 
may be useful to his partner in one hand, and to his 
adversaries in another. 

The full effect of the evil of vacillation is brought 
home to you when in two consecutive rubbers you 
chance to be the partner of the waverer in the rubber 
when he is giving useful information to the adver- 
saries, followed by the bad luck of being opposed to 
him when the information is useful to his partner. 

It is only by constant and intelligent observation 
that you can discover how to make the most of the 
combined hands with different partners; and the 
best way to keep in touch with a partner is to leave 
him alone if he does not want to talk. 

Above all, avoid the fatal and prevalent fault of 
attributing all the disaster which flows from a light 
overcall of your own, to your partner having made 
an earlier call which in your view was not right. 
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Sometimes a player in the moment of defeat even 
goes so far as to explain to a credulous gallery that 
his own bid was absolutely right, as he had been 
misled by his partner making an unjustifiable call 
of “2 Diamonds.” 

A story is told of a player who, after making such 
an harangue to the gallery, turned to his partner 
and asked him why he made the call. The invita- 
tion to plead after judgment was not accepted, and 
the reply was :— 


“Vociferated logic kills me quite, 
The noisy man is always in the right.” 


In a talk commenced by your partner about a bid 
you made, it tends to keep up amicable and pleasant 
relations to tell him that you had hoped he was a 
little stronger in Diamonds when he overcalled 
“One No-Trump”: to say that he misled you is to 
attribute blame to him ; besides, when you and your 
partner have a difference of opinion it is possible 
that you stupidly misunderstood him, and not that 
he misled you. 

“A prig is a fellow who is always making you a 
present of his opinions,” and the Auction gallery 
prig is a far greater nuisance than his prototype in 
the parent game. 

His opportunities are boundless; he drawls out 
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his platitudes with wearisome iteration which robs 
them of all claim to interest; he has some remark 
to make on every hand; he tells what he would have 
declared, and how he would have played the hand 
although nobody wants to know; he gives a more 
or less inaccurate forecast of what would have 
happened if a different declaration had been made, 
or if the cards had been played in another manner. 

His interference disturbs the pleasant relations of 
many a partnership; from his point of vantage in 
the gallery, where he has been looking over two 
hands, he points out a mistake which the partner 
of the erring player had purposely refrained from 
mentioning ; one partner was hoping it might not 
be discovered ; the other was hoping his partner's 
equilibrium would not be disturbed by the mistake 
being pointed out; this impertinent intervention has 
materially diminished the pleasure of two players. 

The gallery prig should be promptly and sternly 
repressed ; he is for ever interfering in a game with 
which he has no concern; and he is inflicting an 
unwarrantable wrong on the man whose play he 
presumes to criticise, or whose blunder he allows 
himself to expose. 

Over and over again when the next hand has been 
played one sees a player turn round on his perse- 
cutor, and demonstrate clearly that he had not lost 
a trick in the previous hand and that the charge 
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was unfounded ; this shows that he had been unable 
to give his undivided attention to the hand he was 
playing ; he had been working out the previous hand 
to see if the accusation had been just. 

Numberless players have told me how their 
pleasure in playing Bridge is diminished by the 
aggressive garrulity of outsiders, to whose notice 
the following lines are commended :— 


“Tf I wish to look over I quite understand 
I must not chatter all through ; 
I will make no remark on the play of a hand 
With which I have nothing to do.” 


Players, too, might consider whether it would not 
be better to refrain from pointing out an adversary’s 
blunder to him, with the knowledge that it is likely 
to upset him in the subsequent play of the rubber ; 
to have your partner ruffled at Auction is a far more 
serious misfortune than it was at Bridge, for it may 
goad him to rash declarations on every hand, as well 
as draw his attention away from the play. 

You are entitled to have your partner all to your- 
self without interference from any one at the table 
or outside, and this claim should be pressed with 
insistence when the tactless schoolmaster is too much 
abroad. 

The player who always disburdens his soul on any 
or on no pretext, who is ever telling you of the 
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number of rubbers he has lost in the last week, and 
the high average of the points, is a bore; but he 
derives some comfort from pouring himself out, and 
if he is a systematically unlucky man—and they do 
exist—a little kindly toleration might be extended 
to him; there is one redeeming feature about these 
outpourings ; it is never discovered whether you are 
listening or not, as the same two or three words of 
general sympathy can do duty on all occasions. 

The aphorism that people talk most about what 
they don’t know, or haven’t got, is peculiarly appli- 
cable to Bridge chatterers ; you will often find that 
the man whose opinion you may care to have hardly 
speaks at all, while the man whose opinion is not 
worth having is hardly ever quiet. 

You have to take your partner with all his short- 
comings, and he is in the same position with regard 
to you; but there are certain obligations binding on 
every one who cuts into a table which are not always 
recognised. 

You must know something about the Laws of a 
game which you propose to play with a partner; 
some players even say they have not read them, and 
they expect to pick them up as they go along. 

If they think there is an irregularity they ask, 
“Ts this right? What is to be done?” In some 
cases this debars the partner from exacting the 
penalty; it is not the business of other players to 
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teach you the rules; it is a duty you owe to your 
partner to learn all you can by reading them care- 
fully before you sit down to play. 

There are some men who from constitutional 
indolence, or physical infirmity, are unable to sit 
for half an hour without sprawling over the card- 
table, and showing their hands to both adversaries. 

This is a distinct wrong to your partner; you 
destroy all the pleasure of his game, and subject him 
to unnecessary loss by your laziness or infirmity ; 
if you really are unable to sit at the card-table in 
the conventional manner, and to hold your cards 
properly out of view, the time would appear to have 
come when you should consider whether your card 
playing ought not to be confined to the domestic 
circle, 
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A BRIDGE player will realise at once that bidding 
for the declaration at Auction Bridge is entirely 
different from making a declaration which can only 
be doubled and can never be altered; it is the 
difference between a standard and a competitive 
examination. 

At Bridge there were only two possibilities before 
the dealer: to make the declaration himself, or to 
command his partner to make it; there was one 
object before them, to win the game, or to prevent 
their adversaries winning the game. 

At Auction the conditions are widely different ; 
the partnership at Bridge was not active until a card 
was led; the partnership at Auction comes into 
operation at the first bid. 

The first bid! over and over again the issue of the 
game is determined by that first bid. 

There are several considerations for the dealer to 
weigh :— 

Should he try to win the game. 


Should he tell his partner his strong suit. 
63 
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Should he disclose nothing in the hope of profiting 
from an opponent’s declaration. 

Should he undercall his hand. 

Does he hope to play the hand himself. 

Does he hope that his partner will be strong 
enough to play it. 

The dealer is in the happy position of having open 
country before him; he can select his own point, 
and choose his own line, but he cannot divest himself 
of the responsibility of leading ; he must go at once 
for the gate, or the gap, or the fence. 

It must never be forgotten in considering the 
declaration that one invariable rule is not, and never 
can be, the surest way to success ; it is desirable in 
some hands that your adversaries should not know 
what you are aiming at; on the other hand, your 
partner finds it difficult to support your declaration 
if he never knows what you are striving for,and what 
you wish him to do. 

The old question of the conditions of partnership 
crops up at the outset ; 1s it the best course for the 
partners to communicate to each other, in the hear- 
ing of their opponents, the full value of their hands 
so that the combined strength can be best utilised 
to defeat the foe? 

So every player must have some general rule 
which he usually follows, if he wishes to be in touch 
with his partner in the bidding. 
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When you decide to go for joint action in attack, 
each partner must communicate what he can to the 
other, every time he has an opportunity of speaking ; 
the dealer must call the full value of his hand. 

If the dealer can call a strong No-Trump or a 
strong Heart, or a strong Diamond, he should 
ordinarily bid one trick; should he be unable to 
do so he should consider whether he will call a light 
No-Trump. The dealer ought to have four and a 
half or five tricks in his hand for an original call of 
“One Heart” or “One Diamond.” The system of 
counting up to 21, reckoning 7 for an Ace, 5 fora 
King, 3 for a Queen, and 1 for a Knave or for two 
tens, was a very good way of deciding in doubtful 
cases whether to call ‘“ No-Trumps” or not at Bridge. 

For many years I have told all my partners that 
I should be glad if they chose to call “ No-Trump” 
on a pass with a 21 hand; it has been a very suc- 
cessful arrangement, especially with timorous players. 

This system of counting will be found advan- 
tageous by most players in their early days of 
Auction Bridge ; if the hand counts up to 19 with 
the high cards distributed over three suits, “ No- 
Trump” is the best call for the dealer unless he can 
make a strong call in a red suit. 

It is better at first to have some fixed rule for the 
minimum strength of a “ No-Trump” call, instead of 
a general idea of the makings of a No-Trump 
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hand ; test the rule by your own experience, and 
if you come to the conclusion that 19 is a trifle 
too light and does not pay, you can raise it to 20; 
if you think it a trifle too high, you can lower it to 18. 

The rule is flexible ; and it is only suggested as a 
general guide to the lightest hand on which “ No- 
Trump” can be called with comparative safety. 

If the high cards are massed in the red suits, but 
there is not sufficient strength in either of them to 
call one, a Spade is a better call than “ No-Trump.” 

With the following hands both counting 19 you 


1 2 
Y King, 9, 8 Y King, Queen, 10 
© King, 9, 2 O King, Queen, 10 
#& Knave, 9, 2 & Knave, 9, 6,5 
# King, Queen, 10, 6 # Knave, 10,6 


should call “One No-Trump” on the first hand, and 
“One Spade” on the second hand. 

The second hand with the massed honours in 
Hearts is an excellent supporting or spoiling hand ; 
you can help your partner and you can hurt your 
opponents ; it is not desirable to silence your partner 
and to prevent him calling “One Heart” or “One 
Diamond,” for if he has good cards in either suit, the 
suit call may be better for you than “ No-Trump.” 

If your partner calls “No-Trump,” and is over- 
called by “2 Diamonds” or “2 Hearts,” you have an 
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advantageous double with the knowledge that your 
partner has strength in the black suits; you can 
press the adversaries without getting into your 
partners way; you have not fettered him if he 
wishes to bid “2 No-Trumps”; he can decide whether 
he will go for the game, or leave the adversaries with 
the doubled declaration, and play for an overline 
score. 

When you hold both the red suits you are in the 
strongest ‘possible position for supporting your 
partner’s “No-Trump” call, for if the adversaries 
branch from their original suit when it is doubled, 
they can only turn to the other red suit which you 
will also double. 

If your partner has a strong red suit you can give 
him substantial support, and you will make a good 
score on his declaration ; and you avoid the risk of 
an adversary going straight away with seven tricks 
in a black suit. You refrain from calling “One No- 
Trump,” although it is a 19 hand, because you can 
do better for your partner if he has anything to 
call. 

The danger of calling a light No-Trump is not 
nearly so great at Auction as it was at Bridge, for 
you can never lose the game, or any score at al 
below the line, on your own declaration. 

Another important point in favour of the call is 
that the penalty for failure to fulfil the contract is 
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precisely the same in all the suits; you lose 50 points 
for each undertrick on a No-Trump call, and you 
lose 50 points for each undertrick on a Spade call ; 
you get the best possible chance of a good score 
without in any way increasing the chance of loss. 

So even when a light No-Trump call fails, the 
loss may not be any greater than it might have been 
on a black call ; it may possibly be less. 

The moral effect of opening the campaign with 
heavy artillery which may silence the enemy is 
considerable, and puts you in a commanding posi- 
tion. 

An adversary who may have been anxious to call 
“One No-Trump” cannot speak without calling two 
tricks in No-Trumps or a red suit, or three Clubs; 
he must make a high call if he wishes to overbid, and 
he is often driven to overcall his hand, which is the 
first step on the road to disaster. 

It constantly happens that the adversaries have 
great strength in Hearts or Diamonds divided be- 
tween them; if either of them could have made a 
call of “ One Heart” or “One Diamond ” his partner 
might have supported him with success, but each 
may hesitate to call “2 Hearts” or “2 Diamonds ” 
on his own cards. To undertake to make eight 
tricks against a “No-Trump” call without any 
inkling of his partner’s strength is a daring venture 
for anv plaver. 
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It has been already stated as one of the advan- 
tages of the deal that when you have a very strong 
hand on which you mean to bid up to “2 No- 
Trumps” without any support from your partner, 
it is better to call “2 No-Trumps” at once; the 
object of this is to silence your adversaries, and to 
prevent either of them communicating to the other 
his strongest suit; in this way you secure that the 
play shall be opened with a blind lead from the 
eldest hand ; you have prevented his partner throw- 
ing any light on the question, and he is entirely in 
the dark about the support he will receive. 

A call of “One No-Trump” gives an adversary 
an opportunity of calling “3 Clubs,” “2 Diamonds,” 
or “2 Hearts,” and a call secures the suit being led 
whichever adversary has the lead. 

“Three Clubs” seem to be an unlikely bid, but 
it is now and again called by the fourth player to 
tell his partner, who will have the lead, to open with 
a Club. 

A strong red suit is the best declaration when you 
cannot call a strong No-Trump; but the strength 
must be palpable, tangible, and sure; you ought to 
have four and a half or five tricks in your hand. 

You have always to contemplate the contingency 
of your partner overcalling you with a light No- 
Trump if he is weak in Hearts. 

To guard against this catastrophe some players 
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carry on to Hearts and Diamonds, when they have 
exceptional strength in the suits, the practice which 
has been generally adopted with No-Trumps of 
opening with a bid of “2 Hearts” or “2 Diamonds,” 

Other players start with a bid of “2 Hearts” or 
“2 Diamonds” to show their partners that they 
cannot be reckoned upon for any trick outside this 
suit; that there is no absolute certainty of a trick 
being made by the hand on any other declaration, 
but that four, or possibly five, tricks will probably 
be won on the declaration. 

This is a question which demands careful con- 
sideration ; and the point for each player to consider 
for himself is on which side the balance of advantage 
lies. 

It is better not to worry about what you may be 
told is the view of all good players on any point of 
declaration or play; it is absolutely certain that 
nobody knows what all good players think or do. 

In this respect some Auction Bridge players seem 
to be falling in line with the elderly maiden lady 
who considered the views of her next door neighbour 
to be public opinion. 

The eternal verities of Auction Bridge have not 
yet been discovered, unless they are now being dis- 
closed, and many players are still looking through 
a kaleidoscope at ever-changing views. 

With a good hand you can afford to wait: when 
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you have a 2 Heart hand, it does not materially 
affect your position if an adversary gets in a call 
of “One No-Trump”; this may be advantageous to 
you; if your partner overbids a call of “One No- 
Trump” with “2 Diamonds,” you call “2 Hearts,” 
and if you are overcalled by “2 No-Trumps” you 
are ina much better position to decide whether you 
will call “3 Hearts” or leave your adversary in with 
“2 No-Trumps” than you would have been if you 
had started with a call of “2 Hearts” and been 
overcalled at once by “2 No-Trumps”; in this case 
you would have had no idea of your partner’s strength 
in Diamonds. 

There is, of course, the corresponding disadvantage 
that you enable one adversary to call Diamonds, or 
Clubs, on which his partner may call “ No-Trump”; 
this appears to be the one solid advantage of calling 
“2 Hearts” in preference to “One.” 

An exaggerated view of the advantage of calling 
two tricks instead of one in a red suit would seem 
to have been taken, by assuming that it would carry 
the same weight as at No-Trumps; but one of the 
objects of the “2 No-Trump” call, is to prevent 
either adversary communicating a suit to the other, 
and to secure a blind lead; you do not wish the 
hand to be played on a suit declaration. 

But when you are hoping to play the hand your- 
self on a suit declaration, the more you know about 
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the suits the better for you: it materially helps 
you to decide what shall be your highest bid. 

With a suit of six or seven Hearts headed by 
Queen, Knave, and no other certain trick in your 
hand, a call of “2 Hearts” communicates the 
position to your partner; when you have a fairly 
good hand he wants to know what you can do; 
your only other possible call of “One Spade” would 
have given him no information. 

The objection to this is that if you are doubled 
your partner will probably be unable to take out of 
your call; when he has a very bad hand you will 
lose several hundred points. 

This is true; but if all your declarations are to 
be made subject to a fear of the result in the 
event of your partner having a wretched hand, you 
will never move on; with an average hand, or a 
good hand, or a very good hand, the information 
is very useful to him. 

When your partner has nothing at all you are 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, and it 
is not a matter of much importance which route 
you select to reach an undesirable, but inevitable, 
destination. 

When you have one story only, and that not 
one of the best, to tell your partner, the advantage 
and the danger of disclosure must be dispassionately 
considered ; precise information about your strength 
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and your weakness is of great assistance to him 
in deciding what course he will adopt. 

When you call “2 Hearts” on this hand your 
partner will probably have the Ace or King in 
two out of three hands; when he has, he knows 
at once that he can reckon on five tricks in Trumps 
on a Heart declaration, and the strength you have 
disclosed may be very useful to him; neither 
adversary can be certain whether your original 
bid was from strength or weakness, unless he holds 
both the Ace and the King. 

If your partner has no honour in Hearts he cannot 
reckon on your making a single trick if “N o-Trump” 
is declared ; if he has an honour, he can only hope 
to get one or two tricks in the suit, if it is singly 
guarded ; should, however, he hold an honour and 
two small Hearts, the chances are against an 
adversary being able to hold up the other honour 
until the third round ; in this case five tricks might 
also be made in No-Trumps. 

Your partner also knows that you have no certain 
trick in any other suit, but you may have a Queen 
or a Knave which good luck and time might make 
good. He has all available materials before him 
for reaching a decision; you have told him all you 
can; this is partnership. 

The object of a treatise on a game should be 
to put a case fully before a player so that he can 
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choose his own course; it is not wise to determine 
any doubtful question of declaration or play, on the 
assurance of a player, or a writer, that the course 
he advocates is being followed by all good players. 

If you have played Auction Bridge for six months 
you must have seen scores of rubbers when a player 
has said to his partner, at the end of a hand, that 
they could have romped home if he had known that 
he had six Hearts. 

On the other hand, a side has been routed and 
mulcted in 200 or 300 points, because a player 
misunderstood his partner’s call of “2 Hearts” to 
indicate strength, and overbid with “2 No-Trumps,” 
which was doubled; he was surprised at his 
partner not getting one trick in the suit of his 
choice, and he expressed his surprise. 

These are the two extreme cases: a missed game, 
and a heavy overline loss, which can be met by 
generally calling one trick in a red suit to show 
strength, and by calling two tricks to show six 
cards with two honours, but not the top honours, 
with little else. 

The slight advantage of showing your partner 
considerable strength in a red suit, by an original 
call of two tricks instead of one, would appear to 
be overbalanced by being unable to show him the 
only strength you have, the only aid you can give 
him, when you hold a hand of six or seven Hearts 
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to the Queen, Knave; it is information which will 
enable him to play a red suit successfully twice out 
of thrice, and in the third event the knowledge that 
you can stop the suit, although you cannot be relied 
upon for a trick in it, may enable him to call 
No-Trumps, 

It must always be borne in remembrance that to 
have any invariable rule about the declaration will 
not lead to success; and this greatly reduces the 
danger of your light call being hastily doubled. 

When you have an overwhelming hand in Hearts 
on which you can make two or three tricks with 
or without some slight assistance from your partrier, 
and you wish to play the hand on a Heart declara- 
tion, you can call “2 Hearts”; but it is rarely 
necessary with such a hand to be in a hurry, and 
you might always consider whether it would not be 
wiser to call “One Heart” and to wait and watch. 

Neither adversary can know when the call is weak 
unless he holds both the Ace and King. It 
is very dangerous to double “2 Hearts,” as the 
fulfilment of the contract will carry the game with 
it; your partner must always treat the call as weak, 
and it does not hurt him in the least to discover 
that it is a strong call; when the adversaries treat 
a strong call as a weak one their plight is pitiable. 

It seems to be an easy way of communicating most 
useful information to your partner. 
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The best general rule in bidding is to call one 
trick in red suits to indicate strength, and to call 
two tricks to give your partner the precise informa- 
tion that you hold at least six cards headed by the 
Queen, Knave, and that there is not one certain 
trick in your hand on any other declaration. 

It is too much the fashion to treat Hearts and 
Diamonds as if the same rules applied to both suits; 
there is a marked difference in their power of attack, 
for Diamonds do not come into the fighting line until 
the score of 6 has been reached. 

The game can, of course, be won from love in 
Diamonds, but it rarely happens, while four tricks 
in Hearts are constantly made; so a call of “2 
Diamonds ” is seldom doubled, as it brings the game 
within reach. 

The chances of loss on this call on either Hearts 
or Diamonds are equal, while the chance of sub- 
stantial advance on the Heart call is considerably 
greater. e 

With seven Diamonds to the Queen, Knave, and 
nothing else, “2 Diamonds” should certainly be 
called ; and many good players who have adopted the 
call for six Hearts, also use it for six Diamonds. 

While there is diversity of opinion on this: point, 
it is advisable to tell your partner that you do not 
call “2 Diamonds” or “2 Hearts” to show 
strength. 
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When you cannot call “ No-Trump” or a red suit, 
you are driven to a black suit. 

A Club is not called in preference to a Spade 
unless there is very considerable strength in it 
and it is indisputably a “2 Club” hand; in this 
case “One Club” is the call, and this informs your 
partner of your strength, and renders it unnecessary 
to call “2 Clubs,” which is a very bad original 
bid. 

A bid of “2 Clubs” prevents your partner calling 
a Heart or a Diamond, and you are closuring him 
when you would be glad to hear him speak. 

If you are left with the call to play the hand on 
it, you are laying over 12 to 1 on reaching a score 
of 8, which is not much use to you when you get 
it, with a chance of losing 100 or 200 points; 
this is a game which will never pay; you will 
never be allowed to play the hand on the call with 
your score up to 22, unless it is an absolute 
certainty that you cannot fulfil your contract. 

The object of showing your strength in Clubs, 
a suit you are not anxious to play the hand on, 
is to tell your partner that he can rely upon you for 
four or five tricks in the suit if he calls “No- 
Trump.” 

With Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 6, or with Ace, 
King, Queen, 9, 8, 2, “One Club” may be called ; 
but with King, Knave, 9, 8, 7, 6, a Spade is a better 
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call, even if you have only one card in the suit ; 
for if you call a Ciub and your partner goes 
“No-Trumps” and finds that you cannot make a 
single trick in your suit, he will be grievously 
disappointed and you will certainly have upset his 
calculations. 

A call of “2 Spades” is the next point for con- 
sideration. 

A number of theories have been started about the 
different forms of invitation which the dealer can 
issue to his partner to call “ No-Trump.” 

Invitation was a most unfortunate word for any 
one to select ; a man does not want an invitation to 
walk on the King’s highway, or to slake his thirst 
at the village pump; the very word is an outrage; 
you don’t invite people to do what they like with 
their own ; they do it themselves. 

I heard a player tell his partner at the end of the 
hand that he hoped for a “No-Trump ” call after his 
invitation; his partner looked amazed, he had not 
the: least idea what was meant; he said that he 
thought he could call “No-Trump” whenever he 
chose, without any invitation, and he was quite 
unconscious of having received one. 

“T called ‘2 Spades,” with an accent on the 2, 
was the dealer’s reply, crushing his partner with 
italics, “the last resource of the Forcible Feebles.” 

The incorrect use of the word invitation brought 
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some amount of ridicule on this call at its birth, but 
it has gained strength and received recognition ; it is 
a very useful alternative call to the rival bid of a 
light No-Trumper in those many hands which are 
too good to pass, not good enough to call. 

When the dealer calls “2 Spades” he announces 
that he has a subsidiary No-Trump hand, with 
enough strength in Spades to prevent the suit being 
established against him; it will be a good support 
to a bid of “No-Trump” if his partner is strong 
enough to call it. 

It is less dangerous than calling a light No- 
Trumper, which may lead to a loss of 200 or 300 
points if your partner cannot meet you _half- 
way; there is no safer way of arriving at a 
composite No-Trump declaration than for the 
foundation to be laid by the dealer and the coping- 
stone to be put on by his partner. 

By adopting this course you give an adversary 
a chance of calling “One No-Trump” before your 
partner, which may or may not be disadvantageous ; 
if your adversary has a very strong hand you would 
probably have been worsted on a light No-Trump 
call; there is also the chance that he is overcalling 
his hand, and your partner may be in a position 
to overbid or to double, with his knowledge of your 
strength. 

Undue importance would seem to be attached to 
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getting the call of “One No-Trump”; when you 
hold a subsidiary hand of the minimum strength, 
you are not particularly anxious for the hand to be 
played on a No-Trump declaration unless your 
partner’s cards are better than yours; when they 
are better he will be glad that you communicated 
your strength. 

It is not advisable to accept the view that there 
is an ever-recurring race between the two sides to 
secure the first call of “ No-Trump,” and that you 
are under any obligation to enter for it. 

A more substantial drawback to the “2 Spade” 
call is that you give the eldest hand a cheap oppor- 
tunity of showing his strong suit to his partner who 
will have the first lead, if your partner calls “No- 
Trump.” 

If your partner is obliged to pass the call of “2 
Spades,” you have exhibited his poverty and placed 
the fourth player in a happy position. Hecan have 
a try for the game, or he can leave you in to 
struggle for four useless points, with a possible 
loss of 150 points; if he doubles the declaration 
you are in a helpless position, for if you call 
“No-Trump” you will certainly be doubled, as 
your partner has announced his inability to meet 
you half-way on this call; you may lose 200 or 
300 points. 

It is a call on which you may lose a heavy over- 
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line score without the possibility of winning more 
than 8 points if your partner cannot help you; 
you risk being left in a position in which you may 
lose quite as much as you would have lost on a 
“No-Trump” call, with no chance of making an 
appreciable score. 

The practical answer to this is that you very 
rarely are left in with the call, and on the few 
occasions when your partner cannot make a bid the 
adversaries nearly always have hands on which they 
can win the game. 

It is a call with a great deal of solace in it for a 
timorous player; it is a sort of half-way house be- 
tween passing and calling “No-Trump”; if you 
are wrecked by it he feels that scuttling the ship 
was not his sole handiwork; and he certainly 
enjoys a rubber more if he has an alternative bid 
when he shrinks from taking the plunge of “One 
No-Trump.” 

It is a dominant idiosyncrasy of the majority of 
Bridge players to like playing hands on a No-Trump 
declaration ; so your self-abnegation in handing the 
play over to your partner increases the area of 
human happiness, and your own popularity; it is 
of far more importance at Auction than it was at 
Bridge to have partners like your comradeship 
throughout the rubber. A slight advantage is 
gained in the play by the call, when the eldest 
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hand passes; it is useful to know that he cannot 
show a red suit. 

The call has not the same silencing effect as the 
No-Trump call, but it has the same terrifying effect 
on the eldest hand when he has moderate cards; 
he is not unlikely to find himself between two fires 
if he calls a light No-Trump. 

The result of my observation of the two calls is 
that the Spade callers do not lose nearly so many 
heavy overline scores as the light No-Trump callers 
do; the suicidal rashness of the recruits who join 
the Light Trump Brigade leads them constantly to 
rout and ruin. 

I prefer the “2 Spade” caller for a partner; there 
is no temerity in his bids or in his methods, and he 
is more readily intelligible ; the Spade call leads to 
quite as many successful results as the light, often 
the too light, No-Trump call. 

You need not bind yourself to one call or the 
other; a great deal depends upon the ways of the 
other players ; you are obliged to vary your declara- 
tions, and it is a very great advantage to have an 
alternative call for disclosing a subsidiary No-Trump 
hand; on the “2 Spade” call your partner knows 
that he must not overbid an adversary with “2 No- 
Trumps” unless he has a No-Trump hand himself; 
on a No-Trump call he will overbid Hearts or 
Diamonds with less strength. 
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If your partner asks you at the commencement of 
a rubber if you call them very light, you will not 
disappoint him by saying that in moments of doubt 
you take refuge in a call of “2 Spades.” 

For the same reasons it is better to use the open- 
ing bid of “One Club,” to indicate that you have a 
subsidiary No-Trumper, and that you hold the Club 
suit, instead of the present usage by many players of 
calling it to show considerable strength in the suit; 
you will hold a subsidiary No-Trumper far oftener 
than you will 6 Clubs with the three top honours ; 
it has been already atated that the only object.of 
calling “One Club” is to show your partner that he 
can rely upon you for several tricks in the suit on a 
No-Trump declaration. 

There is no object in limiting the opportunities of 
conveying this information to the hands in which you 
can win three or four tricks in one suit. 

I like to hear a call of “2 Spades” from a sound 
partner when he deals, and I| should be glad to 
derive the same pleasure from a call of “One 
Club.” 

The same reasoning applies alike to both suits, 
Spades and Clubs; the lowest call of “One Spade” 
is not made, in order to make a disclosure by the 
lowest call but one; the disclosure in each case is the 
same, “I have a subsidiary No-Trumper, and I can 
prevent the suit I call being established against us.” 
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Whatever your standard of a light No-Trumper 
may be, a subsidiary No-Trumper is a hand a little 
below that strength, with the suit you are calling 
held by you. 

If you have accepted a 19 hand on the counting 
principle, which has been submitted for your con- 
sideration, as the irreducible minimum of the lightest 
No-Trumper, a hand counting 16 would be strength 
worth communicating to your partner; it indicates 
that you have a subsidiary No-Trump hand which 
will be a substantial aid to him if he can see his way 
to calling “No-Trump,” and that you can prevent 
the black suit you call being established against 
you. 

The abandoned policy of the dealer always calling 
“One Spade” was dealt with in the last chapter ; 
it merely wastes time, and gives an adversary the 
opportunity of getting in an advantageous bid. 

All the information now conveyed by a call of 
“One Spade” is that the dealer is not strong enough 
to call a red suit, or a light No-Trump; but he 
may have some very useful cards to support any call 
his partner may make, or to assist in breaking an 
opponent's contract ; a supporting or spoiling hand 
with no call in it is constantly held, and often leads 
to success. 

The old Bridge fallacy, that the dealer cannot be 
strong in the red suits if he chooses to call “One 
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Spade,” is to the fore again; it only shows that the 
dealer is not strong enough to call a red suit or a 
light No-Trump, but all the strength he has may 
be in Hearts and Diamonds. With this hand— 


Y King, Queen, 8 

© Queen, Knave, 10, 9 
& 87,6 

# Queen, 8, 2 


the dealer must call a Spade, but he can support 
his partner’s declaration in either red suit or in No- 
Trump ; and it would be a very useful hand in break- 
ing an adversary’s contract in Hearts or Diamonds. 

This is all the information the dealer thought fit 
to convey, but it must not be assumed that he could 
not do better; he may be lying low with a strong 
hand, waiting to hear what the other players have to 
say, before he decides whether he will play the hand, 
or lure his adversaries to call beyond their strength. 

With all the strength of a hand in Hearts and 
Diamonds the call of “One Diamond” in preference 
to “One Heart” is advocated on the ground that 
if you are eventually overcalled by “2 Hearts” 
you can double, and get a heavy overline score: 
this would be a successful result of concealing your 
strength. 

This cannot be disputed, but the probability of 
this result being attained seems to be most remote, 
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unless one of your adversaries is a devoted adherent 
to the principle of keeping the flag flying. 
If you hold— 


Y Ace, King, Knave, 6, 2 
© Ace, Queen, 9, 3, 2 

& 5 

* Knave, 6 


and call “One Diamond,” it appears to be in the 
highest degree unlikely that you will be overcalled 
with “One Heart”; it is more probable that you 
will be overbid by “One No-Trump,” or else you 
will be left in with your “One Diamond,” and a 
good chance of winning the game will have been 
thrown away. 

If you wish to play for an overline score you 
are just as likely to get it by calling “One Heart” ; 
if you are overbid with “2 Diamonds,” you call 
“2 Hearts”; and if they reply with “3 Diamonds,” 
you have got your adversaries where you wanted— 
they will not get nine tricks. 

If you are left with your “One Heart” call, you 
will make a good score, and you may win the 
game. 

A case like this seems to be carrying the principle 
of undercalling your hand too far, or not far enough ; 
an intermediate call which you don’t wish to be 
left in with seems to be neither one thing or the 
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other; you want to lure the adversaries to call 
above their strength, but you hesitate to go yourself 
into the abyss of concealment. 

On this hand “One Heart” or “One Spade” is 
the best call ; it is very unlikely that you will be 
left in with a Spade, but if from your knowledge 
of the players you are afraid of that contingency, 
it is better to call “One Heart.” 


DECLARATION BY THE SECOND 
PLAYER 


THE principles which guide the dealer in making 
the declaration apply to the second bidder when 
the dealer calls “One Spade.” 

The information which it conveys is so indefinite 
and so varied with different players, that you are 
in the same position the dealer was in with the 
advantage of not being obliged to make any 
declaration ; you are also practically sure of another 
opportunity of bidding, if it is good for your side, 
unless you pass with an exceedingly strong hand 
on which you ought unquestionably to make a 
declaration. 

You must have a clear idea of the value of your 
hand; the immediate action you will take will 
depend in a great measure upon whether you expect 
to become the declarer, or whether you hope that 
your partner has a better hand than yours, and 
that he will be the successful bidder at the auction. 

Your position is most uncertain when the dealer 
has bid “ One Spade.” 

The universal call of “One Spade” by the dealer 
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—which was generally accepted as correct or even 
compulsory in the pre-historic and lawless days, 
when different coteries did pretty much what they 
liked in their own circle, guided by no authority, 
and subject to no control—has been generally 
abandoned by good players ; and the cruel custom 
of giving no chance to two partners with almost 
blank hands of avoiding a merciless beating, has 
been abolished by limiting the loss to 100 points 
on a declaration of “One Spade.” 

There are still some players who cling to the 
abandoned practice of always calling “ One Spade” ; 
if you know that the dealer still hugs the old 
error, though the reason for it disappeared when 
a safety limit was given, you must not oblige him 
by giving him any information about your hand ; 
you pass his declaration as a matter of course, unless 
you want to silence his partner by a high bid which 
it is unlikely he will be able to overcall, or when you 
consider it to be manifestly to your interest to give 
some information about your cards to your partner, 
when you are hoping that he will play the hand. 

By passing the declaration you compel the dealer's 
partner to open the bidding, or to give your partner 
the option of settling the plan of campaign, or of 
leaving the dealer in with “One Spade” to score 
2 or 4, or to lose 100 points. 

But if the dealer is not a man clad in the armour 
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of bygone days, you have to consider what he 
may have in his hand ; assuming that the declaration 
is made on the lines laid down in the previous 
chapter, as it probably will be, the only one thing 
which is absolutely certain is that he has not got 
a subsidiary No-Trump hand. 

The possibilities are :— 

That he has strength in both the red suits, but 
not sufficient in either suit to call even one trick. 

That he has a long black suit with six or seven 
tricks in it, and wants you or your partner to 
‘declare “ No-Trump.” 

That he has a veritable Spade hand without one 
trick in it. 

That he has a strong supporting or spoiling hand, 
and that he is lying in wait to decide whether 
he will support his partner, or double a rash venture 
of an adversary. 

When you can call a good No-Trump or a 
strong red suit it is always advisable to do so; if 
you pass there is a slight chance of the hand being 
played on a Spade declaration. 

When you hold a light No-Trumper you are 
in even a better position for calling it than the 
dealer was, for you have presumably a better hand 
than him; the advantage of preventing your left- 
hand adversary getting in a call of one trick in 
“No-Trump” or a suit is considerable; but you 
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must remember there is always a chance that the 
dealer may be waiting for you. 

If you are an enthusiastic supporter of the light 
No-Trump call, this is the best time to call it; 
but. if your light No-Trumpers have not been very 
successful lately, and you are beginning to have 
a little doubt about a policy which leads to dire 
disaster whenever you find your partner with a 
hand below the average, you might consider the 
alternative plans whenever you hold the Spade suit. 

You can either pass and throw the obligation of 
opening the bidding to the dealer’s partner, ‘or 
you can communicate to your partner that you have 
a hand which will give support on a No-Trump 
declaration, with enough strength in Spades to 
prevent the suit being established against you. 

The dealer, you will remember, calls “2 Spades” 
to make this communication to his partner ; but when 
you are the second player it is better to double the 
call of “ One Spade ” to convey this information. 

There are many advantages in this course; you 
have not relieved the dealer’s partner of any obli- 
gation he may consider himself under to speak ; 
should he pass you have imposed no obligation on 
your partner to join in the bidding. 

This is the most advantageous of all the so-called 
‘conventions of Auction Bridge; you convey infor- 
mation of almost incalculable value to your partner, 
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and you debit the dealer with the cost of the 
message. 

If you call a light No-Trump your partner may 
do exactly what you don’t want him to do, and 
support your bid if you are overcalled; and you 
may lose 200 or 300 points; by doubling the Spade 
you have given your partner all the information 
you have to convey without incurring any risk 
whatever. 

The one drawback is that your left-hand adver- 
sary gets an opportunity of showing his partner 
his strong suit or of calling “One No-Trump” 
before your partner. 

But he is not likely to be very anxious to bid 
“One No-Trump” on his partner’s call of “One 
Spade,” and your announcement of a subsidiary 
No-Trump hand, unless he has a very powerful 
hand ; in this case you would probably have come 
to grief on a light No-Trump call. 

Many players double “One Spade” to show 
that they can hold the suit on a No-Trump declara- 
tion, and prevent the adversaries clearing it; this 
information is useful to their partners when they 
have a fair No-Trump hand but are afraid of the 
Spade suit. 

It is far more useful to let your partner know 
that you have a subsidiary No-Trumper, than merely 
to tell him that you hold the Spade suit ; and the 
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double of “One Spade” should be used to tell him 
this, and not wasted on giving the less important 
information. 

You will get many more hands which will 
support a No-Trump call by your partner, than 
hands with great strength in the Spade suit; so the 
opportunities of using this double of “One Spade” 
will be far more frequent, and the information you 
convey is far and away the most important you 
can ever give to a partner. 

If you hold very strong Spades with the command 
of the suit, Ace, King, Queen, and two or three small 
cards, you should call “2 Spades”; you say to 
your partner “I can make five or six tricks on a 
No-Trump call when you lead me a Spade,” and 
this information is the turning-point of many a 
rubber. 

The players who overcall with “2 Spades” 
instead of doubling, to announce that they hold a 
subsidiary No-Trump hand, are driven to call “3 
Spades” to show overwhelming strength in the suit ; 
it is amusing to hear a player of this school chiding 
a partner whose game he does not understand, for 
what he is pleased to call his mistake in over- 
calling with “2 Spades” instead of doubling the 
declaration. 

To call “3 Spades” when the same information 
can be conveyed by a call of “2 Spades” seems 
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to be a trifle extravagant, for the ninth trick is the 
rock on which most contracts are broken, and if 
you are doubled and your partner cannot take you 
out you may incur a considerable loss. 

The call of “2 Spades,” when you are the second 
bidder, is not an invitation to your partner to call 
“No-Trump”; you merely communicate your 
strength in the suit in accordance with an acknow- 
ledged principle of the game; the knowledge that 
you can make five or six tricks in Spades very 
often enables your partner to call “No Trump.” 

The next point to be considered is whether you 
should overbid with “One Club,” when that is your 
strongest suit, and the decision should rest entirely 
on the amount of the strength ; you must have the top 
honours and a reasonable chance of making four or 
five tricks in the suit if “ No-Trump ” is declared. 

To overcall with a weak lot, Ace, Knave, 6, 5, 2, 
may mislead your partner. You have only one 
certain trick in the suit, and he may call “No 
Trump” in the hope of your winning four or five 
tricks in it. 

You must never overcall “One Spade” with “2 
Clubs” to show overwhelming strength in the suit, as 
this would shut out a Heart or a Diamond bid, either 
of which your partner might wish to make; you 
must remember that the call of “ One Club” shows 
that you hold a “2 Club” hand. 
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If you have a freak hand with nine Clubs to the Ace, 
King, Queen, you can amuse yourself in any way 
you choose ; the most likely way to secure the best 
result would be to pass. 

The declaration might easily be as follows :— 


Ist Round 8nd Round 3rd Round 
Dealer One Spade One No-Trump 2 No-Trumps Pass 
Second Player Pass Pass Double 
Third Player 2 Spades Pass Pass 
Fourth Player One Heart 2 Hearts Pass 


The result of concealing your strength in Clubs is 
that you win nine tricks in “ No-Trumps” and score 
400 points for four undertricks, as the adversaries only 
win four tricks instead of eight. It would not have 
been wise to double, unless your partner had shown 
strength in Hearts, as an adversary might have 
branched to that suit. The pleasure which every 
player derives from success of this kind is out of all 
proportion to the merits of the case. 

These freak hands are, of course, unusual or they 
would not be freaks; but they do occur and you 
may possibly get six or seven of them in a year. 

You must look upon a call of “2 Spades” by the 
dealer as an announcement that he holds a subsidiary 
No-Trumper, and perhaps more; it is a caution 
signal, and not a danger signal. Your position is 
clear; you must not jump to the conclusion that you 
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are in danger, and call in a panic, but you must 
exercise a reasonable prudence. 

It is not the time for a bold bad call of a light 
No-Trump off-hand. The position demands care- 
ful consideration, and the personal element is an 
important factor which must never be lost sight of. 

If you have established a character for bravery of 
the highest order, and for dashing into the thickest 
of the fray at every opportunity with the lightest of 
shillalahs, you are more likely to find the dealer 
lying in wait for you with a strong hand, than a less 
adventurous player would be. 

You must consider the habits and ways of the 
dealer, and his varied methods of declaration; if 
you are constantly playing at the same table, do 
your memories of previous encounters with him sug- 
gest that he is likely to be playing a waiting game? 

You must, of course, vary your mode of declaring. 
This has been stated before, but it must be repeated 
again and again to keep it ever in mind. The true 
guide here is an alert instinct, which is the best of all 
guides in the most critical moments of life. If you 
have a feeling that it is not a propitious moment 
for a light No-Trump, pass at once; if you feel 
that it is the time for a dash, declare promptly. 
The surest course to error is to try for an amalgam 
of instinct and judgment ; they are like oil and water 
immiscible. 
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If you decide to look upon the declaration as 
representing the full strength of the dealer’s hand, 
which must be dealt with by judgment and not by 
feeling, you must thoroughly examine the position. 

To call “No-Trump” with the caution signal 
against you, it is advisable to have a hand slightly 
above the irreducible minimum on which you 
ordinarily make the declaration. To take the 
system of counting which has been recommended 
in an earlier chapter for beginners, you will see that 
a 19 hand is suggested as the minimum for a 
“No-Trump” call; but it would be prudent not to 
overbid a call of “2 Spades,’ unless your hand 
counts 22. 

You must credit the dealer with having four tricks 
in his hand, and if you can win the same number, there 
are five tricks for your partners to scramble for; the 
issue will depend upon the cards in their hands, and 
in many cases on the way in which they are played. 
With the added advantage of playing the hand, you 
may certainly call “One No-Trump.” 

When you and the dealer both have subsidiary 
No-Trumpers the call of “One No-Trump” is not 
likely to lead to a great score; it often results in a 
struggle for the odd trick when it becomes a question 
whether it is worth while to lay 4 to 1 on 
yourself, 

In this case the possibility of a good score often 
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depends upon either the third or the fourth bidder 
having a long suit which can be brought in. If your 
adversary has it he leads off with it and makes six 
or seven tricks straight away; if your partner has it, 
it must wait until the adversaries have made all the 
tricks they can in the other suits. 

The dealer’s anticipatory announcement of his 
strength has greatly diminished the advantage of 
calling a light No-Trumper ; the dealer often silences 
two adversaries by the call of “ No-Trump,” and he 
has a chance of finding two weak hands against him 
and of making a good score. You can only silence 
one adversary, who knows that he can count upon 
substantial aid from his partner if he doubles your 
light No-trump call. You cannot hope to make 
more than the odd trick unless you find your partner 
with a hand above the average. 

When you are not strong enough to call “No- 
Trump” you must overcall “2 Spades” with your 
strongest suit in order to have it led by your partner, 
who will probably have the first lead. A call of one 
trick in a red suit, or a call of “2 Clubs” in this 
position, does not tell your partner that you are 
strong in the suit; it only means that you wish him 
to lead that suit. 

When you have overwhelming strength in a red 
suit two tricks are sometimes called ; but there is a 
difference of opinion whether you should call -one 
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trick or two tricks when you are fairly strong 
in it. 

A bid of two tricks shuts out a call of “One No- 
Trump” which the dealer has suggested to his 
partner; it also communicates your strength to your 
partner if you want him to support your call. 

On the other hand, if you are doubled and your 
partner has a weak hand, you may lose 200 or 300 
points by the call. 

The advantage of shutting out a solicited call of 
“One No-Trump” seems rather a light ground for 
increasing your liability in a hurry at the start. ‘If 
your hand warrants a call of two tricks you can bid 
“2 Hearts” on the second round; this is quite soon 
enough to let your partner know that it is a strong 
call when you wish him to call “3 Hearts” if he can 
give you substantial support. 

On the other hand, a call of two tricks constantly 
prevents the adversaries joining their forces, which 
often makes the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

With five tricks in your hand two tricks should be 
called. You must credit the dealer with three tricks 
against your five ; you may reasonably hope to win 
three of the five remaining tricks; even if you are a 
trick short of your contract, it may be the most 
satisfactory result you could have reached with your 
cards. 
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When you are lamentably weak in the black suits 
an adventurous “2 Heart” call with less strength is 
often successful in pushing an adversary to a higher 
bid of “2 No-Trumps”; this extra trick often makes 
them miss their contract. 

A bid of “One Club” should be overcalled with 
“2 Spades” if you have two of the three top honours 
with great strength in the suit; your partner will 
expect you to make three or four tricks in Spades 
if he calls “ No-Trump.” 

If you have sufficient strength in Clubs to stop the 
suit twice, Ace, Queen, 10, or King, Knave, 9, 8, you 
should double to tell your partner you hold the suit 
on a No-Trump declaration. 

Unless you can stop the Club suit you must not 
call “No-Trump”; the suit would certainly be led 
up to your weakness with the not improbable result 
of the adversaries winning the first six tricks. 

A bid of “One Diamond” should generally be 
overcalled with “One Heart” if you have a hand 
on which you would have called a Heart had you 
been the dealer ; you expect to make at least the 
odd trick if you are left in with your call, and you 
show your partner a suit worth showing. 

You should also overcall with “2 Clubs” if 
you could win four or five tricks in the suit on an 
overcall of “ No-Trump.” 

But there is no need for hurry when it is not a 
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game call, z.2, when the two goals are merged into 
one, and the fulfilment of the contract wins the 
game. 

A call of “One Heart” demands careful considera- 
tion; you must not call “No-Trump” unless you 
can stop the suit; but if you have to rely upon your 
partner to stop the Diamond suit the question to be 
decided is whether it is advisable to call “2 No- 
Trumps” to prevent the dealer’s partner showing 
the suit. 

The objection to this is that you prematurely 
disclose by the call what you are trying to conceal 
and what the dealer’s partner might be unable to 
show ; you announce that you can stop the Heart 
suit, but you are afraid of being routed by Clubs or 
Diamonds; one adversary knows and the other will 
soon discover which suit it is; in any case it is a 
great help to the dealer to know that there is a suit 
you are afraid of. 

When the dealer opens the bidding with “2 No- 
Trumps” his object is to prevent either adversary 
communicating a suit to his partner; but here the 
second player is in quite a different position ; one 
adversary has made a declaration, and it is not 
advantageous to silence an adversary who will have 
the lead. 

If he has anything to say it is better to hear what 
it is before declaring “2 No-Trumps”; when the 
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dealer’s bid of one trick in a red suit is overcalled by 
“2 No-Trumps” it is nearly always the other red 
suit which is feared; for a call of “One No-Trump ” 
practically excludes Clubs in this position, when it is 
desirable to do so; if the next player has a suit of 
six or seven headed by the tierce major, it is better to 
let him call “3 Clubs” than to let him double 
“2 No-Trumps.” 
The following hand illustrates this point :— 


DEALER 
Y King, 10, 9, 8, 4, 2 
© Queen, Knave, 3 








# Queen, 10, 5 
# Knave 
4 2 
VY 6,5 Y Queen, Knave, 
O 6, 5, 4 i 7 
& Knave,9,3,2 |, »| O King, 10 
# 10,8, 7,2 E E| & Ace, King 
i "| ® Ace, King, 
|_Eldest Hand Queen, Knave, 
9, 6, 5 
8 
Y Ace, 3 
® Ace, 9, 8, 7, 2 
# 8,7, 6,4 


@ 4,3 
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The dealer called “One Heart”; the second player 
called “2 No-Trumps,” which was passed by the 
three other players. 

The dealer’s partner led the Ace of Hearts and 
then the 3 of Hearts, showing that he did not hold 
both the Ace and King of Clubs, and the dealer won 
the second trick with the King of Hearts. 

What reason could there be for the call of “2 No- 
Trumps” except to shut out a bid of “ 2 Diamonds,” 
for if the dealer’s partner had a hand on which he 
could call 3 “Clubs” he must be strong enough to show 
his partner the suit before leading the second Heart? 

The dealer led the Queen of Diamonds, and won 
the next five tricks; he got the odd trick, and scored 
100 points for two undertricks. 

The dealer might have led a Heart to clear the 
suit, in the hope of getting in again with one of his 
Queens to make 3 long Hearts, if he had not known 
that the declarer’s strength was massed in two suits ; 
with this knowledge he was obliged to try for his 
partner’s suit at once; if the third Heart had been led 
the declarer would have made nine tricks and won the 
game instead of losing 100 points for two undertricks. 

There is no convention that you should pass “ One 
Spade,” and you must also remember that there is no 
convention that the dealer’s partner should take him 
out of a call of “ One Spade.” 

It is extremely dangerous to pass “One Spade” 
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when you have a very good hand, for the better your 
hand the greater is the likelihood of the bid not 
being overcalled. 

I have seen the second player pass the declaration 
with a very good No-Trump hand on which he could 
have made eight tricks himself; and the hand was 
played on the spade declaration. 

He thought the dealer’s partner was bound to take 
him out of “One Spade,” but it was not clear what 
object he had in waiting. 

It is the wildest hope to expect your adversaries to 
rise to extravagant bidding when the strength of 
the cards is with you; you must credit them with 
ordinary common-sense, even if you have no great 
opinion of their judgment in bidding, or of their skill 
in playing the cards. 

It is always advisable to get in a communicative 
bid, when it is no bar to any call your partner may 
wish to make ; with Ace, King, Queen, 6, 5 of Clubs, 
and little else, a bid of “One Heart” should be over- 
called with “2 Clubs” ; it may push the adversaries 
up to a higher call, and if your partner can stop 
the Heart suit he may be able eventually to overcall 
“2 Hearts” with “2 No-Trumps.” 

A call of “2 Clubs” is seldom doubled; but a 
call of “3 Clubs” to overbid “One No-Trump” is a 
dangerous venture, and it is nearly always doubled 
unless it is overcalled ; for if the “ No-Trump ” was a 
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justifiable call it is in the highest degree improbable 
that nine tricks can be made against it; but you 
are never liable to this temptation, in your present 
position of second bidder, as you have the first lead. 

A moment’s reflection will make it apparent that 
you must be silent when you have a suit of six or 
seven cards headed by the Ace, King, Queen, when 
the dealer calls “One No-Trump”; you have the 
lead, and so there is no object in communicating this 
strength to your partner, and you do not want your 
adversaries to know it and to branch to a suit call; 
you want the call to stand, and to make the first-six 
or seven tricks yourself. 

Many a player in his early days at Auction Bridge 
promptly doubles “ One No-Trump” in the vain 
expectation of scoring 100 instead of 50 for each of 
several undertricks ; two tricks in a red suit are sure 
to be called by one of his adversaries, unless his 
partner has great strength in both red suits ; this, 
however, is rarely the case unless the original call 
was of highly speculative character. 

You can decide whether you will lie low with a 
strong hand, or whether you will declare its full 
strength ; but at this early stage of the bidding you 
must never dream of commencing the pin-prick policy 
of pushing the adversaries up by way of bluff when 
you have only a moderate hand. 

You are very likely to mislead your partner, and 
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you are not certain to deceive an adversary by over- 
calling “One Trump ” with “2 Diamonds” when you 
are not likely to win eight tricks unless your partner 
has a better hand than you. 

It must always be had in remembrance that your 
position is one of great vantage on a call of “One 
Spade” by the dealer ; you have all his opportunities 
without the obligation of speaking ; you are practi- 
cally certain of having another chance of bidding 
unless you have a very strong hand, with which it 
would be folly to pass. 

It is also a moment of great temptation to speak 
when it is time for silence, to all who find silence 
a sorrow and a woe; but bluff is not a weapon to be 
wielded so early in the fray ; you are not called upon 
to be up and doing ; you must only speak when you 
have something worth telling to your partner; a 
dignified silence attracts no attention, and leaves 
your partner unfettered to adopt what course he 
pleases: this is a far safer and sounder policy than 
saying anything which may induce him to support 
a dangerous call made in a spirit of bluff, and resting 
on no foundation. 


DECLARATION BY THE THIRD 
PLAYER 


THE tactics of the third player, the partner of the 
dealer, necessarily depend on what has been done by 
the previous bidders ; has the battle been commenced 
by the dealer making a strong call, or has he merely 
made a doubtful call of “One Spade” which the 
second player has passed? 

When you know the players, and have some 
experience of the methods they pursue in the 
declaration, you will regulate your call accordingly ; 
if you have accepted the principles and methods of 
declaration which have been laid before you for con- 
sideration in the preceding chapters, you will take 
them for the basis of your calculations, and make 
allowance for any variations which you know either 
of your adversaries to indulge in. 

On an original call of “One Spade” passed up to 
you, all the considerations which the second player 
had to weigh are before you, and the only point 
on which you can be reasonably certain is that your 


partner has not got even a subsidiary No-Trumper 
| io 
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on which he would have called “2 Spades” or “One 
Club.” 

A subsidiary No-Trumper, you will remember, is a 
hand somewhat below the strength on which you call 
your lightest No-Trumper; in using the counting 
method to decide the question when you are waver- 
ing, if you call “ No-Trump” ona hand counting 20, 
17 is a subsidiary No-Trump hand. 

Your partner may have strength in both the red 
suits, but not sufficient strength in either of them to 
call one trick ; he may have a long black suit with 
a possible five or six tricks in it; he may have a 
wretched Spade hand, or a Yarborough; he may 
have a strong supporting or spoiling hand to help 
you or to break the contract of an adversary. 

Your position differs from that of the second player 
in that it is always advisable for you to speak if you 
possibly can. 

You cannot draw any reliable inference from the 
silence of the second player, beyond that he does not 
hold a subsidiary No-Trumper ; it would perhaps be 
safer to add or that he does not choose to call it, 
for there is still a strong tendency on the part of 
many players to pass the dealer’s call of “One 
Spade” in order to force his partner to open the 
bidding. 

But when the manifest advantage of telling your 
partner, by the costless doubling of the dealer’s “One 
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Spade,” that you hold a subsidiary No-Trump hand, 
is more generally known and appreciated, there will 
be very few second players who will not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of giving this information ; 
and the already dwindling number who miss this 
chance of speaking on the dealer’s “ One Spade” will 
disappear altogether. 

You may therefore safely assume, when the call of 
“One Spade” is passed to you that neither the 
dealer nor the second player holds even a subsidiary 
No-Trump hand. 

The dealer has transferred to you the duty of 
opening the bidding, and you must cheerfully accept 
the obligation; you should ordinarily call the full 
strength of your hand. 

But if you are below the strength on which you 
usually make an aggressive call, No-Trump, Heart, 
or Diamond, it is well to remember that there are 
still many players who do not at first call the full 
strength of their hands, and who pass with sufficient 
strength to call; they like to bide their time to hear 
what other players have to say. 

It is generally desirable to say something if it 1s 
within the bounds of prudence to do so; you may 
call one trick 1n any suit with less strength than you 
would require to open the bidding with if you dealt ; 
this gives your partner another bid if he is awaiting 
developments, and it also tells him what suit to lead 
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in the not unlikely event of the fourth player calling 
“ No-Trump.” 

A call of one trick is not very likely to be 
doubled ; your hand should be worth four tricks to 
justify the call, and you may fairly hope for two 
tricks from your partner; you are not likely to be 
heavily beaten on the call; the danger ts that your 
partner may fancy you are stronger than you are, 
and may overbid a call of “One Trump” by the 
fourth player. 

But most players do not look upon this sort of 
semi-compulsory call as indicating strength clamour- 
ing for support; they know it is constantly made 
for the sole purpose of showing the best suit. 

It will be clear that this is not a happy moment 
for a very light No-Trump; your partner has 
given you no promise of support on such a venture; 
your right-hand adversary is equally cognisant of 
his weakness, and with that knowledge he has elected 
to be silent for a time; his silence is due either to 
weakness or to excessive strength. 

If you have a poor hand, you must always re- 
member that you are under no obligation to speak 
when you have nothing to say ; there is still some 
timidity about passing the Spade declaration in this 
position when it is obviously the best thing to do. 

There is no convention that you should take your 
partner out of a declaration of “One Spade”; when 
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you feel that you would be glad to get out of the 
hand for a loss of 100 points, you should pass with- 
out any hesitation. 

The probability is that the fourth player will not 
allow you to reach the haven, for he is exceedingly 
likely to have a very strong hand when the other 
three players have nothing to say. 

When a call by the dealer of “2 Spades” or “One 
Club” is passed to you, if you have a subsidiary 
No-Trump hand, you will call “One No-Trump,” 
your partner has announced his ability to meet you 
half-way, and you gladly avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity of combining your forces for attack. 

When the dealer has called a Heart you will leave 
it alone, unless you have very strong reasons for 
overcalling. 

With a good No-Trump hand, with weakness 
in Hearts, and protection in the other three suits, you 
should unquestionably call “One No-Trump”; but 
when you are entirely unprotected in one suit, there 
is always some danger in taking the call away from 
your partner, and vacillating and timorous players 
hesitate to overcall in this position. 

If you are afraid of losing a battle you will seldom 
win one ; in this case there is the less reason for pussil- 
lanimity as your partner has a line of retreat open if 
you wish to retire from your advanced position. 

But there is a further and weightier reason for 
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overcalling the Heart; it is the commencement of 
that interchange of views, and communicative reci- 
procity, which are the very foundation of partnership 
bidding, without which success at Auction Bridge is 
impossible. 

No-Trumps and Hearts always have been, and 
always will be, a good combination, and it is sound 
play to show your partner when you can the 
strongest and most impregnable position attainable 
at the game. 

It is a call which you cannot defer until the follow- 
ing round, for the next player may pass when the 
hand will be played on the Heart declaration, or he 
may overcall with “2 Diamonds.” 

It would then be your partner’s turn to bid, but he 
knows nothing about your hand, and he may not 
be able to overbid the “2 Diamonds” unaided, 
although he can protect the suit; had he known that 
you held a No-Trump hand, he would have over- 
called with “2 No-Trumps” if he had called a 
sketchy Heart; or he could have overbid with “2 
Hearts,” leaving you to go “2 No-Trumps” or not, 
as you liked. 

By refraining from calling “One No-Trump” you 
keep your side off the strongest possible position, 
and you lose the opportunity of playing a good No- 
Trump hand, when you are not strong enough your- 
self to overcall with “2 No-Trumps.” 
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And even when you are strong enough to call 
“2 No-Trumps” your slowness at the start has in- 
creased your liability by one trick, which may make 
the difference between fulfilling and failing to fulfil 
your contract; if you shrink from a venture on a 
No-Trump hand, which risks one suit, when your 
partner has called a Heart, which leaves a loophole 
for escape if a note of alarm is raised, it is difficult 
to conceive in what circumstances you exhibit any 
dash and go. 

It is seldom advisable to overbid your partner’s 
call of “One Heart” with “2 Diamonds,” but ex- 
ceptional hands are occasionally held when the 
advisability of overcalling has to be considered. 

With one or two small Hearts, and overwhelming 
Diamonds—Ace, King, Queen, and three or four 
small cards, an overcall of “2 Diamonds” would 
obviously be right; but there are cases when it is 
a fine point, whether the overcall should be made 
or not; it is simply a question of the degree of 
strength ; and it is not easy to draw the line, which 
can only be discovered by observation and ex- 
perience. 

It is an advantage of the call that it shuts out 
a bid of “One No-Trump” by the fourth player, and 
in order to silence him, it is often judicious to call 
“2, Diamonds” on less strength ; the knowledge that 
you are good for three or four tricks in Diamonds 
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is very useful to your partner if an adversary calls 
“2 No-Trumps”; but it is not at all likely, if your 
partner’s call of “One Heart” and your call of 
“2 Diamonds” are sound, that either adversary will 
be strong enough or rash enough to call “2 
No-Trumps.” 

If you find yourself playing with a partner who 
calls “One Heart” or “One Diamond” on five to 
the Queen, 10, and a couple of Kings, you must 
at once abandon the idea of any partnership bidding ; 
you cannot for a moment entertain the idea of 
supporting him ; you can only sit silent, like a solitary 
gladiator, waiting for the unequal combat, with two 
antagonists arrayed against you; you have to fight 
the battle of the declaration alone and unaided. 

The only conclusion you can draw from your 
partner’s bid is that he has named his longest suit, 
which may be strong or may be weak, and in this 
position you may reckon on getting three tricks from 
him on whatever call you make ; and if your partner 
plays the cards as badly as he declares, this is the 
time for a speculative call of the lightest No- 
Trump you ever make. 

To overbid a Diamond call by your partner is a 
very different thing to overcalling a Heart; there 
is but a slight chance of winning the game on his 
Diamond call, and you may have a strong call, or 
even a game call in Hearts, or No-Trump; it is 
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apparent that with such hands you should always 
overcall the Diamond. 

The course to be pursued is only doubtful when 
it is a question between your Hearts and his 
Diamonds. 

It may be as well to suggest that no notice should 
be taken of any remarks about your partner and 
you bidding against each other; you are doing 
nothing of the kind; you are engaged in a rational 
Auction Bridge conversation ; your partner proposed 
to play the hand on a Diamond declaration; by 
calling “One Heart” you tell him that you think 
it would be better to play the hand on a Heart 
declaration; your partner speaks before you, and 
if your call is passed to him, he can either accept it, 
or he can overbid with “2 Diamonds.” 

This is the point where foolish friction sometimes 
arises between partners to the advantage of their 
adversaries; your partner has heard what you had 
to say and you must loyally accept his decision. 

If he overcalls you with “2 Diamonds,” you must 
not bid again, unless you are absolutely certain 
that “2 Hearts” must be a better call for your side ; 
with seven Hearts to the Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 
your call must be the better one, and you would 
persevere with it even to three tricks ; but when there 
is the shadow of a doubt about it, you should not 
again deprive your partner of the call. 
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Some players urge that if your partner’s call 
of “One Diamond ” is passed to you, and it happens 
to be the best call for your hand, you should overbid 
him in the same suit; this is a view with which it is 
difficult to agree. There is no advantage in over- 
calling your partner merely to show your strength 
in the Diamond suit; if the next player is not going 
to overcall, you have gained nothing by increasing 
your liability ; if you pass, and he overcalls, you can 
support your partner’s call in Diamonds when your 
turn to bid again comes round. 

There is, however, one contingency in which this 
strategy would be useful; when you have good 
Diamonds, with no semblance of a No-Trump 
hand, by overcalling with “2 Diamonds” you shut 
out a call of “One Heart” or “One No-Trump” by 
the fourth player. 

If you have a very strong suit in Spades or Clubs 
with the top honours, with weakness in Diamonds 
and little else in your hand, it is a question whether 
you should overcall your partner’s Diamond or not; 
the balance of advantage would appear to be in favour 
of doing so. 

By calling “3 Spades” or “2 Clubs” you tell your 
partner you are good for six tricks on a No-Trump 
declaration ; this scares the fourth player from calling 
“No-Trump,” which may or may not be an advantage 
to you; should he pass, you probably win the game 
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if your partner can call “One No-Trump”; if he is 
unable to call it he can get out of the difficulty by 
calling “2 Diamonds.” 

When the dealer’s original call of “One No- 
Trump” is passed to you, there is only one position 
when you have to consider whether you should over- 
bid him or not. 

This is when all, or nearly all, your strength is 
in one red suit without the top honours, and you can 
give little or no support if the hand is played on a 
No-Trump declaration, and you are not certain’ of 
winning even a single trick in some cases. 

The light No-Trump call is in considerable 
favour at the present moment, but the unbounded 
enthusiasm which it evoked on its first appearance 
is already on the wane; the practical immunity from 
being doubled which it enjoyed in its infancy is 
rapidly disappearing, and it has still to make good 
its position as an accepted call. 

The safer and less ambitious calls of “2 Spades” 
and “One Club” to show a subsidiary No-Trumper, 
which is a little below the irreducible minimum for a 
sound No-Trump call, are making rapid strides in 
popularity ; the second player who jumps in with a 
light call of “One No-Trump” in order to forestall 
the dealer’s partner in the declaration, has not been 
having a very good time lately. 

But there is still so much uncertainty about the 
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strength of the dealer’s hand when he calls “One 
No-Trump” that when you have six cards to the 
Queen, Knave, in either red suit and little or nothing 
else it is better to overcall your partner with “2 
Diamonds” or “2 Hearts.” 

You may not get a single trick in the suit on a 
No-Trump call, and you may possibly get four or 
five tricks on the suit call; if your partner has made 
his lightest No-Trump he will be grateful to you for 
overbidding him, or at all events he ought to be. 

There must never be any mistake about this over- 
call; it shows weakness, or overwhelming strength 
in the suit; no one would want to play a strong hand 
on Diamonds at 6 points a trick when his partner 
wants to play it on No-Trumps at 12 points a trick ; 
one call can win the game the other cannot; it is the 
loudest cry of a one-suit hand a player can make. 

If your partner has a strong hand he can call 
“2 No-Trumps”; you have increased your liability 
which is regrettable, but it ought not to be dis- 
astrous. 

This is one of the many cases where there is a 
difference between Hearts and Diamonds, although 
it is not unusual for the twored suits to be bracketed 
in general observations on the game. 

With a very strong hand in Hearts, but without 
the top honours, King, Knave, 9, 10, with three or 
four small ones, it might be preferable to play the 
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hand on a Heart declaration, for the game may be 
won on it. 

It 1s obviously impossible for your partner to know 
whether the overcall shows strength or weakness, 
and in deciding whether to pass “2 Hearts” or to 
overcall with “2 No-Trumps” he must always take 
it to indicate weakness. 

Should the fourth play intervene with an overcall 
of “3 Diamonds” your partner has three courses 
open to him; to double, to overbid, or to pass; and 
he ought to be pleased with his position and his 
opportunities ; if he doubles “3 Diamonds” it rests 
with you to decide if you should call “3 Hearts” or 
leave your adversaries in, with the view of securing a 
good overline score; in this case there is no room 
for doubt or hesitation ; you must pass. 


3 Danger 3 


Fog signals are booming; red flags are waved ; 
red lights are flashing ; and the signals are at 


Danger. 


This is the position at Auction Bridge which craves 
wary walking; this is the moment when the brightest 
prospects are wrecked, or the spoils of victory secured ; 
when the chance of a good overline score is well 
within your reach, and when your adversaries have 
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rushed into the danger zone, it would indeed be 
foolish to rush into it yourself, and take them out of 
a perilous position. 

You will very soon learn by experience that the 
successful players at Auction Bridge are those who 
allow their adversaries to keep a call of “63,” and 
who lure them on to that call by every device in 
their power, and leave them there. 

To undertake to get nine tricks out of thirteen is 
a heavy contract, which it is better to saddle an 
opponent with than to undertake yourself. 

Throughout these declarations the score is always 
considered to be at love; if you call “3 Hearts ” 
and make them, you score 24 points, but you do not 
win the game. 

With this combination of Hearts and No-Trumps 
and the Diamond call doubled by your partner you 
will probably get at least seven tricks, for which you 
will score 300 points for three undertricks. 

When the adversaries undertake a heavy contract 
which does not win the game, there is not the least 
temptation to relieve them of their obligation, but 
there are players who seem unable to be silent when 
they have once embarked on spirited bidding ; even 
if there is the temptation of the possibility of winning 
the game by an overcall it is generally better to 
resist it. 

It would be possible, and even probable, in a case 
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like this that the call of “3 Diamonds” was made 
solely with the view of pushing you up to “3 Hearts”; 
it was a foolish call if you are a sound bidder ; it was 
a diplomatic call, if you are still animated by a 
restless desire of keeping the flag flying. 

A call of two tricks takes you to the boundary 
of the danger zone, and it is daily used with signal 
success and comparative safety to decoy the enemy 
beyond the boundary; but to move voluntarily into 
the danger zone yourself, in the endeavour to induce 
your adversaries to go further into the mire, is a rash 
proceeding which cannot make for success, unless 
you have a strong feeling that an adversary is sure 
to rush in where you fear to tread. 

When you have come to look upon ‘6 3” as a call 
to be made only on strong calls, and not to be used 
lightly for purposes of bluff, you must also credit 
your adversaries with having a proper appreciation 
of the position; when you only relieve them from a 
heavy contract, under exceptional conditions which 
give promise of success, you must not expect them 
to be more generous or more quixotic than your- 
self. 

You may adopt as a general rule for guidance that 
when you call ‘*3” with a silent orison that you 
may not be doubled, you are leaving the sound paths 
of judgment for the dangerous quicksands of wild 
speculation; and whenever you are wavering be- 
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tween overcalling or doubling it is generally better 
to double. 

You must never forget the importance of that 
overline score. You must embrace the opportunities 
which your adversaries are constantly offering you, 
of taking advantage of their rash overcalls to pile up 
a heavy account of undertricks for the time of 
reckoning, 


GENERAL DECLARATION 


WHEN the fourth player has to make a call the tale 
of bidders is complete, and the general declaration 
begins. 

All the points which have been raised for the 
consideration of the previous players apply to you 
now, with the further complications which necessarily 
arise, from the primary views of all the other players 
being before you. 

If the dealer’s original spade is passed to you, you 
will generally have a very good hand ; in this case 
you will usually call its full strength. 

But if you have only a moderate hand with three 
or four tricks in it, you may feel sure that the un- 
usual occurrence of the “One Spade” coming up to 
you is owing to one of two causes ; either the dealer or 
your partner is lying low with a strong hand to trap 
his adversaries, or all the three players have average 
hands like you, not good enough to call. 

It is not a good opportunity for a speculative call; 
if the hands are all on the same level a No-Trump 
call will probably lead to a struggle for the odd 
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trick; it is better to try for 50 or 100 points by 
passing the Spade with a limited liability of about 
4 points. 

Should the dealer be lying low he is reaping the 
just reward for not calling his full strength when he 
had the chance; if you give him another opportunity 
of bidding by calling a light No-Trump it is not 
unlikely that you may be playing into his hands 
with the possible result of coming to grief. 

The only object in not closing the bidding is to 
give your partner another chance of calling if he 1s 
lying low with a strong hand; and your knowledge 
of the players must decide the question; if your 
partner usually passes a call of “One Spade,” unless 
he has an overpowering hand with which it would 
be foolish to pass, you should double; but if your 
partner usually calls the full strength of his hand, or 
if you know nothing about his ways and methods, 
it is better to pass. 

When the dealer’s call of “ One Spade” has been 
overcalled by his partner with “2 Spades,” it may 
mean strength in Spades, or the overcall may have 
been made merely to re-open the bidding for the 
dealer ; although there is no convention, or any sort 
of obligation on the third player, to take his partner 
out of a call of “One Spade,” a great many players 
of a sanguine temperament still prefer to do so. 

When you have an exceedingly strong hand on 
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which you can make a game call with a fair chance 
of success you must remember the motto for the 
Auction Bridge player, “ Festzna lente.” 

This is no time for treading on your own heels; 
you can well afford to wait; your game call will not 
run away; unless you are particularly anxious not 
to be forestalled in a call of “One No-Trump” it is 
better to double, and let the dealer open the bidding, 
which he would not do at the start; he is now in a 
worse position than he was then, as the safety limit 
has been removed by his partner’s call. 

When the dealer’s call of “One No-Trump” is 
passed to you, you are in the same position your 
partner was in, and the same considerations will 
guide you to your decision; when you have strength 
in the red suits you will call “2 Diamonds” or “2 
Hearts” whenever you can; you can make this 
call on less strength than you would require to call 
one trick to open the bidding when you deal. 

But if you have great strength in a black suit you 
are in a very different position to what your partner 
was in; he has the lead, and with seven Spades or 
Clubs to the Ace, King, Queen, Knave, he is judi- 
ciously silent, with an earnest hope that the call will 
not be disturbed. 

If you have eight Clubs with the top honours you 
may call “3 Clubs,” as you will only lose 100 points 
for one undertrick if you are doubled; but if you 
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have a similar hand in Spades you are powerless to 
disclose it. 

The light No-Trump call, which is on the crest 
of the wave of popularity just now, owes a great deal 
of its success to the dealer being able to risk a black 
suit ; if there is a long suit in one hand against him 
it is an even chance that it is held by the fourth 
player, who cannot communicate his strength to his 
partner, who has the first lead. 

It really is sad that a player should be in this 
impotent position, with seven or eight certain tricks 
in his hand, if he can tell his partner what suit to 
lead; and the time has come to remove this dis- 
ability. 

The certainty of being attacked with a strong 
Spade, whichever adversary may hold it, with the 
greater probability of being attacked by a strong 
Club similarly held, will in some measure act as a 
salutary check on those extremely light and venture- 
some No-Trumpers which verge on the borderland 
of pure chance. 

The suit with which the eldest hand should open 
the play, when he has no strong suit, and is obliged 
to make a cast for his partner’s suit, is a difficulty of 
constant recurrence. 

In this case it was considered better at Bridge to 
open a red suit in preference to a black suit, as the 
declarer was presumably not very strong in Hearts, 
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and this was the origin of the Heart Convention ; 
if the declarer, either the dealer or Dummy, had a 
strong Heart hand, he would naturally call it in 
preference to “ No-Trumps,” which makes the black 
cards of his adversaries as valuable as his own red 
cards. 

But at Auction Bridge the boot is on the other 
leg; the eldest hand kxows that his partner has no 
great strength in either Diamonds or Hearts, as he 
did not overcall “One No-Trump.” 

So it is now, not a convention, but a recognised 
and accepted advantage, for the eldest hand to lead 
a black suit in preference to a red suit in this 
position ; but the difficulty is to decide which suit 
to lead; there are numerous -hands in which the 
issue depends on which of the two black suits is 
selected. 

The double of “One Spade” is found very useful 
by the second player to announce that he holds a 
subsidiary No-Trump hand without incurring any 
obligation or appreciably increasing his liability. 

The double of “One No-Trump” should be 
similarly used by the fourth player to indicate to 
his partner that he holds six or seven winning 
Spades. 

The other suits can all speak for themselves, the 
red suits with ease and the Club with difficulty, but 
the Spade has been shouted into silence by the loud 
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call of “No-Trump”; so it looks for assistance to 
the double to announce its strength, and the double 
can never suffer by making this pronouncement on 
its behalf; at this stage of the bidding it is never 
wanted for any other purpose ; it is an unused power, 
lying dormant and neglected. 

The call of “One No-Trump” by the dealer is 
hardly ever doubled, and it may almost be said that 
it never ought to be; so it is difficult to imagine what 
objection can be taken to using it for this purpose, 
which seems to be a natural extension of the second 
hand doubling a Spade in order to indicate a sub- 
sidiary No-Trump hand; the fourth player doubles 
“One No-Trump” to show an overwhelming hand 
in the suit, in order to get a Spade led by his 
partner ; if the second player can use the double to 
convey information, his partner, too, may wisely use 
it for a similar purpose. 

The difficulty which the eldest hand now ex- 
periences in selecting the suit to lead will be greatly 
reduced ; if the call is doubled he leads a Spade; 
when the call is not doubled he will give the prefer- 
ence to a Club, if his own cards suggest no lead, and 
he is obliged to make a blind dash for his partner's 
suit. 

The only case in which you can lose by using this 
double, is when you and your partner hold the Spade 
suit between you, and he leads a Club when you 
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have not doubled ; against this you have the advan- 
tage that he will ordinarily lead a Club when you 
do not double, and so you will always get the lead 
when you hold the Spades, and you will usually get 
it when you hold the Clubs. 

Your partner is under no obligation to lead a Club 
when you do not double; he is not fettered, or in 
any way embarrassed, in the selection of the suit by the 
knowledge that you do not hold six winning Spades. 

So you may safely adopt the plan of doubling a 
call of “One No-Trump” or of “2 No-Trumps” in 
the first round of the call to ask your partner to lead 
a Spade. 

The further question arises whether it is advisable 
to use this convention in the later stages of compli- 
cated bidding, when you have been wholly silent 
during the auction, and the double is your first and 
only utterance. 

When you are beginning to play the game I 
recommend its adoption throughout; the hands on 
which it is right for a player, who has taken no part 
in the bidding, to double a call of “2 No-Trumps ” 
generally demand a certain amount of experience, 
and some knowledge of the mysteries of the game; 
when your novitiate is over, you can reconsider the 
question. 

In a tussle between the dealer’s “ No-Trump” and 
your partner’s Hearts, you can sit silent and happy 
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under no suspicion of being a mine of concealed 
strength; when your partner with some inward 
reluctance refrains from overcalling “2 No-Trumps” 
you can gladden his heart with the joyful announce- 
ment that you can win six tricks in Spades, for in 
this case six tricks will be more than amply 
sufficient, by doubling the declaration. 

I am sure your partners will like it in the early 
days; they will know exactly where they are, for 
the information conveyed by your double will always 
be clear and specific; you will not fluster them by 
doubling “2 No-Trumps” and losing the game and 
rubber, when they were merely pushing the adver- 
saries up a trick in the hope of just breaking the 
contract ; and at another time by refraining from 
doubling when the adversary was on the bluff, with 
the result of scoring 150 points instead of 300 for 
three undertricks, through your pusillanimity or 
indecision; it is much simpler to ask your partner 
to give you a Spade if you double “ No-Trump” 
than to explain the convention to him if he does not 
use it or know it; he will discover the advantage of 
the call the first time you double. 

The only objection that has been raised to the 
adoption of this convention is that the opportunities 
of using it will be few; even if that were true, it 
would hardly be a reason for not using it when it isa 
distinct advantage to do so, 
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But it is not by any means an unusual occurrence 
for the fourth player to hold a long black suit with 
the top honours; on the very day this point was 
raised I saw it occur three times that afternoon. 

There is not much to embarrass you in the 
declaration when you have a poor hand, if you 
accept its limitations and realise that when you 
have nothing worth saying, it is folly to speak. 

This seems to be the most difficult point of all the 
mysteries of Auction Bridge for many players to 
grasp; they must be up and speaking, in season and 
out of season. . 

A very good player recently called “2 No-Trumps” 
over “2 Hearts,” and was doubled ; in order to take 
him out of it his partner called “4 Diamonds,” which 
was also doubled; 400 points were lost instead of 
100, which would have been lost on the No-Trump call. 

The adventurous rescuer told his partner that he 
had done all he could for him; and on receiving 
no word of gratitude he asked what else he could 
possibly have tried. “Nothing but silence, which 
I was hoping for,” was the reply. 

You will be hoping again and again for silence 
every day that you play the game, and with many 
partners you will find it is the last thing they ever 
dream of trying in moments of doubt and danger ; 
you must recognise that silence at the game is a 
power which is too sparingly used. 
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Whether it be true or not of other inhabitants of 
the Island that they are mostly fools, it certainly is 
not true of Bridge players, whose brains have no 
chance of rusting. 

Then what is the reason for your constantly hoping 
for silence and finding it the rarest of gifts at Auction 
Bridge? 

The simple explanation is that it is a matter of 
the greatest possible difficulty to know when your 
partner’s bid is a strong call claiming your support ; 
or if he has overcalled his hand in a spirit of adven- 
ture to lure an adversary to the danger zone, and is 
hoping for nothing from you but silence. 

This has been already brought to notice in the 
chapter on partnership; this is the moment, when 
the bidding has become general, for the use of all 
your powers of observation; you must bring into 
play your knowledge of the ways and methods of 
the different players, and when no materials for a 
reasoned judgment are available, you should sur- 
render yourself to an alert instinct to lead you right. 

You must never lose the thread of the declaration ; 
when you have to ask who called the first Diamond, 
and what the dealer opened the bidding with, you are 
at a distinct disadvantage with the players, who have 
given their undivided attention from the first. 

You must distinguish between a voluntary bid, 
and a bid which is not voluntary, which may con- 
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veniently be called a forced. bid ; but in the strict 
sense of the word the only ‘‘ forced” bid is when the 
dealer's call of “One Spade” is passed to his partner. 

And even about this bid there is no compulsion, 
for the convention has gone, and the third player 
can do just what he likes; but in this case many 
considerations urge him to speak, when he would 
for many reasons prefer to be silent. 

If the dealer calls “One Spade,” and the second 
player calls “One Heart” it is a voluntary declaration, 
for there is no consideration urging him to speak 
but his desire to do so; he must be credited with 
strength in the Heart suit, and at least two tricks 
outside it; with two certain tricks in your hand you 
should support your partner by promptly bidding 
“2 Hearts” if he is overcalled. 

You will here see plainly why an original call of 
Hearts or Diamonds, with King, 9, 8, 6, 2, or Queen, 
10, 9, 5,2, leads to discomfiture and rout ; and you will 
see why you must have some general principle about 
the opening bid which your partner can understand. 

To call the full strength of your hand when you 
have a really strong hand, to call “2 Spades” when 
you have a subsidiary No-Trump, and to call 
“Qne Spade” with a doubtful hand to await de- 
velopments, is an intelligible principle; but the call 
of a weak red suit rests on no discoverable principle 
and it is the most disastrous call that can be made. 
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But if the dealer calls “One Diamond” and the 
second player overcalls with “One Heart” the 
information conveyed by the call is not necessarily 
the same, for there are now three possibilities to be 
considered: he may have a strong Heart hand, on 
which he would have called Hearts if he had been 
the dealer; with a hand of less strength, he may 
merely be overbidding “One Diamond,” either to 
show his partner a good suit, or to push the adver- 
saries to a higher call. 

If the third player overcalls with “2 Diamonds” 
you do not and you cannot know whether your 
partner has achieved his object, and wishes you to 
be silent, or whether he wants you to support his call. 

And this is where the difference between a 
voluntary and a forced call must be recognised 
and properly appreciated; with only two certain 
tricks in your hand, or a chance of three tricks, 
you should pass for you cannot reckon on your 
partner being good for more than four tricks ; 
if your partner in his turn overbids with “2 Hearts” 
and is overcalled by “3 Diamonds,” you know that 
he has a strong hand; you can now support him 
by calling “3 Hearts,” or you can pass if you prefer 
to go for an overline score by breaking the heavy 
contract of “3 Diamonds.” 

Your partner and an adversary may each have 
been trying to push the other into the danger zone 
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of “3”; it is nearly always better to leave the 
heavy contract of ‘*3” with an adversary than to 
take it yourself; the score is an important factor 
in this position; if three tricks in Hearts will win 
the game for you, or three tricks in Diamonds 
will win the game for them, it is worth the venture ; 
with the score at love all it is better to pass. 

There is one position about which there is general 
agreement that it is sound policy to overcall your 
hand ; this is when a declaration of one trick carries 
the game with it. 

If the dealer with his score over 20 calls “One 
Heart,” the second player usually overcalls if he 
can with “2 Clubs” or “2 Diamonds” with hands 
on which he would not overbid unless it were a game 
call; he does it prudently, that is, with his eyes open ; 
he knows he is running a risk, and he elects to take 
it in order to keep the adversaries off the game. 

This is a position in which both their partners 
must exercise considerable judgment about Joining 
in the bidding. 

The dealer’s call of “One Heart” may have 
been a try to get out of a bad hand as cheaply 
as possible; a call of “One Heart” at this state 
of the score does not promise the same strength 
that the call does in the earlier stages of the 
game: it can be called light because the dealer 
is rarely left with it. 
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The dealer’s partner must, of course, support him 
by calling “2 Hearts” if he has a fairly strong hand 
and sees a chance of success; but if he has a 
doubtful hand, and is inwardly wishing that he 
could feel a little more certain about the strength 
of the dealer, it is better to pass and to leave the 
decision to him. 

The following hand which was recently played 
attracted some intelligent attention as there were 
differences of opinion about the declaration, and an 
instructive comic element was introduced into the 
play by the declarer allowing the 6 of Hearts to win 
the first round of trumps with 7, 8, 9 in his hand. 


DEALER 
Y Ace, King, 10, 4. 
® Queen, 10, 7, 6 
# King, Queen, 10, 8, 2 


4 2 
Y Knave, 9, 8, 7,2 SeerrregTret V3 
® King, Knave, 8 > 5,2 
& 5,3 E King, Queen, 
@ 7,4,3 A 10, 9, 7, 4 
Knave, 9, 6, 5 
3 
Y Queen, 6, 5 
O Ace, 9, 4, 3 


# Ace, Knave, 8, 6, 2 
* Ace 
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The dealer, who is a happy amalgam of judi- 
cious bidding and fine play, called “2 Spades,” a 
rather adventurous bid, it was thought, as he had 
no Club; several players considered that Hearts 
would have been a better call, but this is just one 
of those hands in which the call of “2 Spades” is 
of inestimable value. 

If your partner can say anything you are in a 
strong position of vantage; in this case everything 
happened exactly as the dealer wished ; his partner 
called “One No-Trump” and was overcalled with 
a very light “2 Hearts,’ which was promptly 
doubled by the dealer, and the hand was played on 
the declaration. 








Trick 1. # King 5 Ace 838 
» & YO Queen 2 “3. O88 
» & ® Queen 6 2h 4 
» & *® 2 9 59 7 
» &Bo 4 8 6 2 


The dealer, who is now the eldest hand, has four 
Trumps and the Ace of Diamonds and the Ace 
of Clubs to make; he wins eleven tricks, and scores 
600 for six undertricks. 

With strength in both the red suits the call 
of “2 Spades” was clearly correct; the second 
player should have overcalled with “2 Clubs” to 
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show his partner what suit to lead in the likely event 
of the third player calling “ No-Trump,” as he did. 

The fourth player bid “2 Hearts” merely to push 
the adversaries up to “2 No-Trumps”; this was 
a foolish and futile proceeding, as his hand did 
not warrant the slightest expectation of the possible 
defeat of the call he hoped to lure them to. 

This is the form of rash speculation which is 
more likely to lead to extravagant losses than any 
other venture; you gain nothing by enticing a 
man to a dangerous and secluded spot if you are not 
strong enough to rob him when you get him there. 

In this case, too, his partner’s silence, with a 
solicited No-Trump call behind him, should have 
been an additional reason for not undertaking the 
greatest of risks. 

He was very unfortunate in tumbling against 
hands of such exceptional strength, but what could 
he expect to do with his cards when his partner 
could not call even one trick in a red suit? It 
would be good luck to make four tricks with the 
cards he had in his own hand. 

A perilous jump into the danger zone to lure an 
adversary further, and to overcall “One No-Trump ” 
with a light red suit and no Ace, are the most 
prolific sources of heavy losses above the line. 

The failure of the declarer to head the 6 of Hearts 
in the fifth trick with the 7, 8, 9, in his hand is 
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an instance of what constantly happens when the 
rash bidder has been caught, and is driven to save 
what he can from the wreck. 

Bad declarations lead to bad play, for the adventurer 
is ruffled and upset; in this case, as it happened, 
nothing was lost by it; but it really is the last straw 
when your partner, who has made an impossible 
declaration, follows it up by throwing away an extra 
100 points through inattention, or by execrable play. 

If your partner ordinarily calls one trick in a 
red suit to indicate strength, whenever he overcalls a 
bid of “2 Spades,” “One Club,” or “One Diamond” 
with “2 Hearts,” it is a clear intimation to you 
of weakness and not of strength; he would have 
called “One Heart” if he had been strong. 

He tells you that he has at least six Hearts 
headed by the Queen, Knave, and that you may 
reckon upon him stopping the suit on a No-Trump 
declaration, and probably getting four tricks on 
the Heart declaration ; but he does not guarantee a 
single trick on a No-Trump call. 

So if he is overcalled with “2 No-Trumps” you 
must not double in the expectation of getting three 
or four tricks from him unless you have the Ace 
or King with two small Hearts; and even then 
you will not make more than two tricks in the 
suit unless the other four cards are equally divided, 
two in the hand of each adversary. 
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To be without a card of a suit which an adversary 
has called in the bidding is in some cases a distinct 
source of strength, and a powerful reason for sup- 
porting your partner’s call on a suit declaration. 

The following hand was lately played :— 






DEALER 
Y King, Knave, 10, 9, 8, 5 
& Ace, King 
& Queen, 10, 7, 2 
4 2 
V9 4 Dedurer ~~ | Y Ace, Queen, 3 
> 87,5 =; O Queen, Knave, 
& Ace, King, 3 10, 9 
Knave, 9, 6, 4 s| & 83,5 
# King, 7,3 Dummy # Queen, Knave, 
3 9 
V 7, 6, 2 
© 6, 4, 3, 2 


# Ace, 10,8, 6, 5,2 


The bidding was as follows :— 
ist Round. 2nd Round. 8rd Round. 


Dealer, One Heart 2 Hearts Pass 
2 Pass 2No-Trumps Double 
3 Pass 3 Hearts 


4 2 Clubs Pass 


Dummy’s hand does not look like a supporting 
hand, but the fight is between No-Trumps and 
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Hearts, and the eldest hand is almost sure to open 
with a Club, as his partner has called “ 2 Clubs.” 

With a Club led this hand is probably worth four 
tricks on a Heart declaration; on a No-Trump call 
it is worth only one; so the Dealer’s partner called 
“3 Hearts,” which was doubled by the eldest hand who 
had got his adversaries exactly where he wanted them. 

He was in a very strong position when his partner 
called “2 Clubs”; he held the Diamond and Spade 
suits ; he could stop the Heart suit twice, and he 
had three Clubs, so that if the suit cleared in the 
second round he could lead it again. It seemed.a 
moral certainty that he would break the contract. 

The eldest hand led a Club, which was ruffed by 
Dummy, and the declarer readily won ten tricks, 
with 3 Trumps and the Ace of Spades from Dummy, 
and 4 Trumps and the Ace and King of Diamonds 
from his own hand. 

It was remarked that it was a singularly unlucky 
result for the eldest hand, as the declarer would only 
have made the odd trick (4 Hearts, 2 Diamonds, 
1 Spade) if his partner had not been void in Clubs ; 
but it was because his partner was void in Clubs 
that he overcalled “2 No-Trumps” with “3 Hearts.” 

The fine point for consideration is whether the 
probability of this contingency should not have been 
weighed by the eldest hand before doubling 3 Hearts, 
with the result of losing an additional 132 points. 
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It was clear that Dummy was not supporting his 
partner on any strength in Hearts, and it was im- 
possible that they could get nine tricks without a ruff; 
so the probability of Dummy being void in Clubs 
would seem to press itself forward for consideration. 

Since the preceding paragraph was written I 
watched a rubber in which the folly of two partners 
bidding against each other was exemplified to the 
fullest possible extent. 

You may remember that it was urged in the last 
chapter, that if you overbid your partner, and he in 
his turn overbids you, you should loyally accept his 
decision, unless you are perfectly certain that your 
call must be better than his. 

DEALER 
© Ace, 2 
Y 9 
# King, Queen, Knave, 10, 4, 3, 2 
Pa Ace, King, 2 


9 
Y 8 Dummy | O King, Queen 
© Knave, 8, 7 E 5, 4 
# Ace, 6, 5,7 Y 7, 6,5, 4,2 
# 10,9,7,6,3 |Z *& 9,8 
Declarer # Queen, Knave 
© 10,9, 6,3 


Y Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 10, 3 
@ 85,4 
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It would seem impossible for the dealer and his 
partner to come to grief on this hand; they are both 
good players, animated by the same tenacity of 
purpose, which we call determination when we are 
in agreement with a view, and obstinacy when we 
are not. 

The dealer called “One No-Trump;” the second 
player, knowing his opponents, bluffed with a call 
of “2 Hearts,” and the third player doubled. 

The dealer then called “2 No-Trumps”; this was 
sound, as his partner might have doubled to show 
that he held the Heart suit in order to enable the 
dealer to go on with his No-Trump call; he 
might only be able to get a couple of tricks in 
Hearts, and not be at all anxious to play the hand 
on a Heart declaration. 

The third player called “3 Hearts,” and the dealer 
should unquestionably have accepted his partner’s 
decision, for the call must be one of overwhelming 
strength to be preferred to “2 No-Trumps ” over an 
adversary’s call of “2 Hearts.” 

But the dealer’s tenacity of purpose made him 
call “3 No-Trumps,” and his partner should have 
accepted the decision, as he can contribute six tricks 
on a No-Trump call; but he was equally resolute, 
and promptly undercalled with “4 Hearts,” which 
was raised to “5 Hearts” and doubled by the next 
player. 
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The Knave of Diamonds was led, and taken by 
the Ace in Dummy; if the declarer had surveyed 
the position cursorily he could have seen eleven 
certain tricks before him; if the King of Clubs is 
at once led the adversaries can only make the Ace 
of Clubs and one Diamond. 

This hand was another instance of a bad declara- 
tion, coupled with friction, leading first to an under- 
call, and then to bad play; and also of the danger 
of not making a clear plan of attack before playing 
a card. 

On winning the first trick with the Ace of Dia- 
monds the declarer immediately led the 9 of Hearts, 
and then the King of Clubs; the adversaries made 
the Ace of Clubs and two Diamonds, and broke the 
contract by one trick. 

I have never seen a hand with so many lost oppor- 
tunities; if the dealer had allowed the doubled 
“2 Heart” call to stand he would have scored 700 
above the line; if his call of “2 No-Trumps” or of 
“3 No-Trumps” or his partner's call of “3 Hearts” 
had been allowed to stand he would have won the 
game. 

Their reckless rivalry in bidding against each 
other was redeemed by hands of sufficient strength 
to meet the extravagant demands made upon them, 
and the game was still within easy reach if the cards 
were played properly. 
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This culminating blunder brought the curtain down 
on their comedy of errors ; instead of scoring 80 for 
five tricks and 50 bonus and winning the game, 
they lost 100 points for one undertrick; so it will 
be seen, although play is believed by some players, 
and many talkers, to be of little account at Auction 
Bridge, that throwing away one trick brought about 
a loss of 230 points besides missing the game. 

The sound lead by the eldest hand led to this 
successful result for his side; he saw that the only 
trick he could make was the Ace of Clubs, and that 
his partner must win two tricks to break the con- 
tract; so he led a strengthening card, the Knave 
of Diamonds, and kept his Ace of Clubs to have a 
second lead. 

If he had been fascinated by the fallacy that 
Auction Bridge is a game of Aces and Kings, he 
would have led the Ace of Clubs, and reduced the 
power of his hand from two leads to one. 

The declarer would have ruffed the Ace of Clubs 
and won every trick ; he would have scored 112 for 
seven tricks, 40 for the Grand Slam, and 150 bonus, 
instead of losing 100 points for one undertrick ; so 
the reward of the eldest hand for a sound and 
judicious lead was 402 points and a saved game. 


10 


DOUBLING 


DOUBLING at Bridge is the simplest feature of the 
game, rare in its incidence and almost automatic 
in action. 

There are only two objects :— 

1. To double the pace of your advance towards 
the game. 

2. To communicate your strong suit to your 
partner when he has the lead; this is automatic, and 
in the first case you have merely to weigh your own 
hand against the dealer’s hand, and when you chance 
to be abnormally strong the decision is obvious. 

But doubling at Auction Bridge is an entirely 
different matter resting on other considerations ; you 
can never make any advance towards the game by 
it; but a judicious use of doubling is a most im- 
portant gift for success at the game, and a most 
difficult one to acquire. 

There is a mistaken impression about the deterrent 
effect of doubling ; some players freely express the 
opinion that no one is deterred from making a high 
bid by the fear of being doubled. 
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My experience leads me to the opposite con- 
clusion ; the fear of losing 100 points instead of 50, 
for each trick short of the contract, silences many a 
player when he is thinking of moving into the danger 
zone of ‘* 3,” 

It is a fact, which cannot conceivably be disputed, 
that the heavy overline scores of 400 and 500 points are 
mostly reached by a call of three tricks being doubled. 

The effect of doubling has been altered to a certain 
extent by the introduction of a bonus, which is a 
curious novelty contravening the time-honoured 
principle, which has always governed contracts, that 
a man should receive what he agreed to take. 

The bonus really partakes of the nature of a 
penalty for doubling ; if a player calls “3 Diamonds” 
in the third game of the rubber, and you venture to 
double the cail, he scores 268 points over and above 
what he would have scored without the double; he 
would appear to be amply remunerated for fulfilling 
his contract, but you have to give him a bonus of 
50 points more for your audacity in doubling him. 

The effect of this is to check doubling, and to enable 
adventurous players to make risky light calls; it 
appears to favour the declarer unduly ; if you double, 
and the declarer gets one trick more than his con- 
tract, you lose 100 points by the double; if the 
declarer is one trick short of his contract you only 
gain 90 points by the double. 
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When a game declaration is made on which the 
fulfilment of the contract wins the game, you have 
what is called a free double, as you do not in any 
way assist your adversary towards the game; if the 
dealer with his score at 18 calls “2 Diamonds” he 
wins the game, if he gets the two tricks, whether you 
double or not. 

The expression “ Free Double” was accurate when 
no liability beyond the doubled points was incurred 
by the bare fulfilment of the contract ; it continues 
to be used as a convenient term to express that the 
double does not in any way help the adversaries to 
win the game. 

It will be readily apparent that the score must 
be carefully considered when you are thinking of 
doubling, but it is not desirable to give too much 
thought to the 50 points you lose if the contract is 
fulfilled ; it is not the 50 points of the bonus which 
go to make the heavy scores. 

When you are weighing the question of to double 
or not to double, it is better to throw the bonus 
out of the scales, and to reach your decision as if 
it had not been called into existence; the hands 
on which it would be right to double if there were 
no bonus, and on which it is wrong to double with 
a bonus, are exceptional ; when you have a reason- 
able expectation of breaking the contract you must 
not be scared from the attempt by the bonus bogey. 
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When the game is thoroughly understood and 
the play good, there are three or four doubles to 
every double one sees in a hesitating, timorous, and 
tentative game; players who are frightened of 
losing are very backward in doubling, and they 
lose all the more by their pusillanimity ; they are 
not drinking to the full the real pleasure of an auction, 
and they let many a good bargain escape them. 

This backwardness about doubling greatly in- 
creases the opportunities of bold enterprising players ; 
they will promptly overcall “One No-Trump” with 
“2 Hearts” or “2 Diamonds” with but slight chance 
of success, to keep the adversaries off the game 
at a cost of 50 or 100 points, when they would 
think twice about it, if there was a likelihood of 
losing 200 or 300 points. 

The oppositeness of the double at Auction Bridge, 
to the double at Bridge, is forcibly brought to 
notice, by seeing that the best opportunity to double 
at Bridge with no risk or danger, but with the 
certainty of success, is the very moment when you 
must never dream for a second of doubling at 
Auction Bridge. 

If the dealer declares “One No-Trump” and you 
are the second player with Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, 10, 6, 2 of Spades in your hand, you double 
at Bridge with the certainty of success as the dealer 
cannot get away from the doubled call. 
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But if you double at Auction Bridge with this 
hand, an adversary will be sure to branch to a red suit 
if it is possible; you are disclosing a strong position 
when it is plainly to your advantage to wait and 
watch; you want the hand to be played on the 
No-Trump declaration, and the power of silence 
is apparent. 

Your partner may be able to call “2 Hearts,’ 
and should the dealer overcall with “2 No-Trumps ” 
you are in a very different position ; you can double 
with the knowledge that the adversaries can only 
get away from it by a bid of “4 Diamonds,” a sort 
of break-neck call, which is rarely available with 
any chance of success, when the suit makes its 
first appearance in the bidding at this late stage of 
the auction. 

This is clearly a position when you should double 
“2 No-Trumps” without any hesitation. 

A more difficult point to determine is the advis- 
ability of doubling a strong voluntary suit call 
when you have considerable strength in the suit 
and little else in your hand; if the dealer calls 
“One Heart,” and you are the second player with 
Ace, Queen, 10 of Hearts and one other trick in 
your hand, should you pass and await developments, 
or should you double? 

You may feel sure that your partner has no 
protection in Hearts, for the dealer probably has 
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six Hearts to the King, Knave; if your partner has 
a No-Trump hand he will be unable to call it 
for fear of the Heart suit. 

Every view of Auction Bridge is combated by 
some one or other; but it certainly surprised me 
to hear a player tell his partner the other day 
that this view was erroneous, and that to be afraid 
of bidding “One No-Trump,” with no protection 
in a suit called by an adversary, was far too general 
a fault. 

If your partner has a hand with the Ace, King, 
Queen in the other three suits, or any other cards 
which make it an absolute certainty that he will 
win every trick when the Heart suit is exhausted, 
he can, of course, call “One No-Trump” without 
any assistance from you; but how often in a year 
do you think he is likely to have such a hand 
when you hold the suit which an adversary has 
declared ? 

With your hand you need not contemplate the 
improbable contingency of your partner being able 
to call “No-Trump” unless you double the Heart; 
so the point to decide is whether you should pass 
on the chance of your partner being able to call 
“2 Diamonds,” or should you double to give him 
information which may possibly enable him to 
call “One No-Trump”? 

In all questions which are difficult to determine 
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there is much to consider in support of either 
course. 

In favour of passing in the hope of a “2 Diamond” 
call from your partner, there is the undisputed fact 
that the best chance of getting a heavy overline 
score is when your partner and an adversary bid 
against each other in the two red suits, and you 
hold the balance. 

If your partner calls “2 Diamonds” and the 
dealer overbids with “2 Hearts” you are in a 
strong position, but if the adversaries pass your 
partner’s call of “2 Diamonds” or “2 Clubs” you 
may be wasting a good hand on a poor score. 

If your partner has a hand on which he could 
call “No-Trump” but for fear of the Heart suit, 
the dealer will not do any good on his Heart call; 
but in this case you may be missing the game by 
passing. 

Some players double when it is a free double 
to give their partners a chance of playing a strong 
game to win or to spoil; and this is sound. 

Other players who have adopted the principle 
that it is of the essence of partnership to speak to 
your partner whenever you can, and who follow 
it staunchly and mechanically, double at all times. 

This is the result of the mischievous application 
of a principle without discrimination ; the danger 
of throwing the game away by a double when you 
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only have four possible tricks in your hand, is 
obvious; you risk so much to gain so little. 

The best thing to do in this case is to pass; if 
your partner cannot make a call of “2 Diamonds” 
or “2 Clubs” you will lose nothing by your silence 
unless he has a No-Trump hand, but no Hearts. 

If, however, you think it desirable to say some- 
thing to indicate your strength it is better to call 
“One No-Trump” than to double; should the 
dealer overbid you with “2 Hearts” you can double, 
if it has now become a free double as would be 
the case if the adversaries score were 16; and your 
partner can leave them in, or support your call by 
bidding “2 No-Trumps” as he chooses. 

It is evident that when you have a free double 
you can double on much lighter hands than you 
can when you may be helping your adversaries on 
their way to the game; but this practice must be 
kept within some bounds of reason and common- 
sense; it is simply absurd to double with only 
two certain tricks in your hand, when you can see 
no probable chance of breaking the contract, because 
it is called a free double. It is true that very light 
calls of “One Heart” are made with the score over 
20, but extremely strong Heart calls are also made 
at the same score; if you double with a very weak 
hand, and your partner is also terribly weak, you 
may lose 300 or 400 points, if you are re-doubled, 
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by a foolish venture which gave no promise of 
SUCCESS. 

It has been stated in connection with the de- 
claration that a bid of “One Spade” by the dealer 
should be doubled by the second player to announce 
that he holds a subsidiary No-Trump hand; and 
that an original call of “One No-Trump” by the 
dealer should be doubled by the fourth player to 
ask his partner to lead a Spade. 

A call of “One Club” by the dealer, or of “2 
Clubs,” which is a more expensive way of saying 
the same thing, should be doubled by the second 
player if he can stop the suit, when he is unable to 
make a strong declaration. 

It has been accepted by many players that it is 
inadvisable to double a declaration of two tricks, 
but the grounds on which this conclusion has been 
reached are not easily discoverable. 

It is obvious that it is more advantageous to 
double a declaration of three tricks, for nine tricks 
take much more getting than eight, and an extra 
100 points are not to be despised. 

But it is not clear how this obvious truism throws 
any light upon the advantage or disadvantage of 
doubling a two-trick declaration. 

Wariness about entering the danger zone of **3” 
has been pressed with persistency in the declara- 
tion chapters; if your adversary usually takes a 
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header when you go up to the boundary of the 
danger zone you can go there with insufficient 
strength, with the reasonable expectation of not 
being left; but the usual explanation of a light 
two-trick call that it was only made to push the 
adversaries up is accurately expressed; and most 
players discover this in a very short time. 

It is not now and again, but several times in an 
afternoon, that one hears players who have broken 
a “2 No-Trump” contract say how lucky it was 
that they were not doubled or left in with their 
two-trick bid of Heart or Diamond, and showing 
with more or less accuracy how they would have 
lost 200 or 300 points. 

It has already been stated that when you are 
wavering between doubling the runners-up or of 
overcalling them, it is generally better to double; 
but the point now is that you should double the 
two-trick declaration far more frequently, even when 
you never dream of overcailing. 

I recently saw a very good player overcall “One 
No-Trump” with “2 Diamonds” with what is 
justly called an absurd hand, with not the least 
likelihood of getting even six tricks unless he found 
his partner with a better hand than his own. 

Diamonds happened to be the strong suit of the 
bidder of “One No-Trump,” and so, of course, there 
was a double; the declarer only made four tricks 
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on his call of “2 Diamonds,” and lost 400 points; 
the recklessness of the “2 Diamond” call came in 
for general condemnation. 

The condemned player and I left the room 
together, and he said that he was only caught over 
the Diamond call, as the No-Trump bidder 
chanced to have overwhelming Diamonds; he went 
on to say that nobody there seemed to have dis- 
covered that a call of “2 Diamonds” is the most 
remunerative and successful bluff, as it is not 
generally doubled ; and then he added laughingly, 
“Don’t write a book and tell them this.” 

There is general agreement that a call of 
“2 Diamonds” to overbid a Heart or No-Trump 
call, may be made on much less strength than is 
required to justify a voluntary call of “One 
Diamond ” ; it follows that the call may be doubled 
on considerably less strength than is required to 
double a voluntary call of “One Diamond”; and 
when the numerous cases in which this call is made 
in a spirit of bluff, with little or no justification, is 
remembered, a still further reduction of strength can 
be made; a favourite bluff call can often be success- 
fully defeated by a bluff double. 

When there is more general doubling of a two- 
trick declaration which is used as a prod to send the 
adversaries into the danger zone of 3” the game 
will settle down on more level lines. 
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It is too good a game to be looked upon as a 
game of Aces and Kings, with a perpetual race to 
get in the first call of “No-Trump,” under the 
impression—the erroneous impression—that there is 
nothing worth playing for but to push unwary 
adversaries towards the danger zone of ‘*3” and 
then to double and fleece them. 

It is not your cleverness and astuteness and 
unrivalled powers of concealment which take an 
adversary over the boundary of the danger zone; it 
is his own ignorance of the game, and incorrect 
appreciation of the value of a hand, combined with 
undisciplined temerity, and a sanguine disposition. 

Experience has already wrought wonders with 
many of these bold natures; the more the game is 
known, the oftener is the struggle one of judicious 
bidding and skilful play on both sides, with no 
suspicion of a gamble about it. 

The judicious use of doubling is unquestionably 
one of the greatest factors of success at the game; 
it is not likely that any one can lay down rules for 
general guidance when so much depends upon 
personal qualifications, and on the methods and 
tactics adopted by different partners and adversaries. 

It is only by careful and intelligent observation, 
which nobody can help you to acquire, that you can 
discover how to vary your declarations with different 
players ; the easiest discovery to make is whether a 
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particular player is constantly bluffing; but even 
when you know this, he may chance to have very 
strong hands on many occasions when you double 
him; but still you must not treat an habitual bluffer 
with the same consideration and caution you adopt 
in dealing with a sound and judicious bidder. 

It is not necessary to have any strength in trumps 
to double, when your partner and an adversary are 
bidding against each other in the red suits. 

If your partner has bid “3 Diamonds” and been 
overcalled with “3 Hearts” you should double with- 
out a single Heart in your hand if you can get two 
or three tricks in the black suits; the tricks in the 
black suits generally turn the scale on competing 
red declarations. 

The oppositeness of the double at Auction Bridge 
to the double at Bridge is clearly shown when you 
double a suit call without a trump in your hand, and 
refrain from doubling when you have seven or eight 
certain tricks in your hand with the lead, if the call 
is allowed to stand. 


THE PLAY OF THE HAND 


THE play of the cards is manifestly a matter of the 
greatest importance when the gain of winning one 
trick which breaks the contract must be at least 52 
points on the lowest possible declaration of “One 
Spade,” and may amount to 344 points on'a 
re-doubled declaration of “3 No-Trumps,” irrespec- 
tive of the effect it may ultimately have on the result 
of the game or rubber. 

It is one of the sorrows of my life to be the 
unwilling depository of the many faults of omission 
and commission laid to the door of the partners of 
those who tell me their Bridge woes ; and it really is 
astounding how badly many men play who have 
been constantly at the Bridge table for a decade 
or more. 

These confidences are to a certain extent amusing 
when it would be difficult to say which of the twain, 
the aggrieved player or the denounced delinquent, 
stands on the higher rung of the Bridge ladder ; but 
they confirm the result of my own experience that it 
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than ordinary intelligence do not play any better 
than they did ten years ago. 

Day after day I am told of rubbers which have 
been thrown away by very bad play; and the play 
certainly seems very much worse at Auction Bridge 
than it was at Bridge. This arises in some measure 
from the point of view being different, and the 
immediate issues more complex. Card players,as a 
rule, are the most groovey of mankind ; they love the 
ruts of wont and use, and are slow to adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions. 

The additional information about the different 
hands which is disclosed by the bidding is of signal 
assistance to a good player; it tells an indifferent 
player his partner’s suit, but beyond this it often 
appears to be more of a hindrance than an aid. 

When there is more to remember, there is more to 
confuse. It occasionally happens when the bidding 
has run into the third or fourth round that the eldest 
hand leads a suit which was called by an adversary 
in the bidding, under the mistaken impression that 
the bid came from his partner. 

The declaration is the beginning of Auction 
Bridge, but the play is, and always will be, the end ; 
it has the last and the decisive word to say about the 
issue of every game, and of every rubber, whenever 
there is a real fight. 

The Poker comparison has been carried too far, 
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as is the wont of whole-hoggers. To win at Auction 
Bridge the cards have to be well played, and not 
merely shown; it is surprising how many players 
have been so captivated by the novelty and charms of 
the game, as to assign to the declaration not merely 
the foremost and dominant position in the struggle, 
but to regard it as the beginning and the end. 

One player informed me with the air of a sage 
announcing an important discovery, that he assigned 
90 per cent. to the declaration, and 10 per cent. to 
the play, in Auction Bridge. I suggested that 89 per 
cent. and 11 per cent. would be nearer the mark ; he 
agreed with me, but he did not see the point nor 
guess what the mark was; he appeared to be under 
the impression that he had tumbled against another 
mad arithmetician. 

There is a great amount of luck in the declaration 
to leaven the sound judgment, the correct appraise- 
ment of a hand, the shrewdness and the insight into 
character which all make for success; take, for 
instance, the light No-Trump call for the opening 
bid; whether it succeeds or fails is an accident 
beyond the control of the declarer; it depends 
entirely on the cards which he chances to find in his 
partner’s hand. 

There is also the same luck in the play; a finesse 
taken on the proper side may fail, and a finesse 
taken on the obviously wrong side may succeed ; the 
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ordinary man judges by results, and the lucky men 
often get the credit of being good declarers, or good 
players. It is just the same at cards as it is in the 
several callings of life; some succeed by shrewdness 
and worth ; some succeed by luck. 

Success in the game depends on being a sound 
declarer, a good player, or both; every day one sees 
a rubber or more lost by bad play, and different 
players are constantly telling how one stupid card 
from a partner brought about a loss of 500 or 
600 points. It really is astounding how any 
one who has played the game for a fortnight can 
thoroughly beJieve, and communicate his belief to his 
friends, that the play of the cards does not count for 
much at Auction Bridge. 

The loss of only two rubbers a week which might 
have been won by good play would come to more 
than £100 in a year, at half-penny points. 

The pleasure of the game is greatly enhanced by 
playing the cards well, and a reticent good player is 
a popular partner ; it is so easy, it takes such a short 
time, and so little trouble to acquire so much know- 
ledge of the game as will convert an indifferent 
player into a sound second-class player. 

The reason of the many failures is the lack of will 
to learn and strength to strive. Any one with brains 
enough to pass into Sandhurst could be a good 
Bridge player in three months if he would throw 
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into the effort half the energy and determination with 
which he attacked his first box of bricks. 

A great many of the four hundred games which I 
saw missed or lost at Auction Bridge in six months 
by bad play, were wrecked by the first principles of 
the game not having been grasped, or, at all events, 
not having been acted upon. 

The first instance to be taken in support of this 
view is that there is general neglect about 


ESTABLISHING A TENACE, 


All players take advantage of a ready-made 
tenace. If you have the major tenace, the Ace and 
Queen, of a suit in Dummy, you lead the suit from 
your own hand and finesse the Queen; if you have 
the minor tenace, the King and the Knave in 
Dummy, you will lead the suit from your own hand, 
to finesse the Knave, unless you have the 10 in your 
own hand, when you will lead the 10 and run it. 

When the Ace and King of a suit have been 
played, the Queen and the 10 have become the best 
and the third best cards, and succeeded to the title of 
the major tenace ; the Knave and the 9 have become 
the second and fourth best cards, and succeeded to 
the title of the minor tenace. The failure to 
establish this tenace, and to play so that the finesse 
may be taken in the third round of the suit causes 
the loss of many games. 
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This is what actually happened in one of the four 
hundred games. The declarer, whom nobody can 
call a bad player, had to get five tricks in Clubs to 
win the game on his call of “One No-Trump”; the 
game can only be missed by neglecting to establish 
Dummy’s tenace. 


Dummy had King, Queen, 10, 6, 4 
Declarer had Ace, 5, 3 


The position could not be clearer ; the chances 
could not be more apparent. 

If the five other Clubs are evenly divided the 
dealer must get five tricks. 

If the five Clubs are in one hand he cannot get 
five tricks. 

So the only distribution of the Clubs which 
demands any consideration is that of four cards to 
the Knave being in one hand, and one card in the 
other. 

If the singleton is with the eldest hand the declarer 
cannot get five tricks; if the singleton is with his 
right-hand adversary he must get five tricks if he 
plays properly. 

The lead was with Dummy; the declarer led the 4, 
and won the trick with the Ace; Dummy won the 
second trick with the Queen, and the dealer’s right 
hand adversary renounced, showing the Knave and 
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9 to be with the eldest hand; there was no other 
trick for the dealer to make but the King of Clubs ; 
and 12 was scored for the odd trick. 

The dealer should, of course, have led the King of 
Clubs from Dummy, and then the 4; the dealer 
would have won the second trick with the Ace, on 
which one adversary or the other must, discard, unless 
the Clubs are evenly divided; in this case as the 
cards lay luckily, he would have got five tricks in 
Clubs and won the game. 

The dealer deplored his hard fate in finding such 
an znlucky distribution of the cards; and he received 
the polite, and possibly diplomatic, condolences of 
his adversaries ; not, however, content with this, he 
asked a silent onlooker if it was not very bad luck. 

He replied that he was sorry not to be able to 
agree, as he thought the cards were luckily dis- 
tributed; for if the recognised lead had been 
adopted the rubber could not have been missed. 

The declarer then explained with some volu- 
bility that if he had finessed the 10 in the second 
round, he would have won the game, and the ortho- 
dox lead would have chanced to come off as the 
cards lay; this would of course, have been an even 
worse method of play than the bad one he chose. 

It will be noted that this orthodox or recognised 
lead can never fail; if there is a possibility of making 
five tricks, the five tricks are won; if there is no 
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possibility of making five tricks, nothing is lost by 
the lead. 

Many rubbers are lost from players not grasping 
the first principle of dealing with a tenace, viz., that 
you should never fail to establish it, and that you 
should postpone taking the finesse as long as pos- 
sible ; you should never finesse in the first or second 
round of a suit when you can defer it without any 
risk to the third round. 

This instance shows why so many players never 
get any further in their knowledge of the game. 
When a player asks for an opinion, and does not 
like it when he gets it in compliance with his request, 
and flies for comfort to the immaterial and irrelevant 
fact that there was an even worse way of playing the 
cards than the wrong way he selected, it is easy to 
understand why so many players remain at precisely 
the same point they reached ten years ago. 


SPOILING A TENACE. 


To spoil your partner’s tenace is to retain in your 
hand a card which comes between his best and his 
second-best card when you know that your left-hand 
adversary also holds a card which comes between 
them. 

In this case your partner has the best and the 
fourth best card of the suit in his hand; if you get 
rid of your intermediate card, you promote his fourth 
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best to the position of third best, and you establish 


his tenace. 


But if you keep the intermediate card in your 
hand when you have a chance of playing it, you spoil 
his tenace ; this is a prevalent error which causes the 
loss of many a rubber. 

The following hand illustrates this point :— 


DEALER 
Y Ace, 10, 9, 7, 6, 3, 2 
> 9,5 
& 9 4 
@ Knave, 5 
4 2 
Y Queen, 5, 4 ane a Y King 
© Ace, 8, 4 : ~! O Queen, Knave, 
# King, Queen, [3 q | 6, 3, 2 
Knave, 10,8 |° <| de 7,5,2 
@ Ace, King # Queen, 8, 3, 2 
3 
VY Knave, 8 
© King, 10,7 
& Ace, 6,3 
* 10, 9, 7, 6, 4 
The Bidding. 
Dealer, One Heart 2 Hearts 
2 and 3 Pass Pass 
4 One No-Trump 2 No-Trumps 
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Your partner who dealt and who is now the eldest 
hand leads the 7 of Hearts, which shows you that 
there are (11-7) four, and only four, higher cards 
than the 7 in the three other hands; you can see the 
King, Knave, 8, and you know that your partner 
must have two of the three unseen honours, the Ace, 
Queen, 10. 

Your Knave cannot be of any use to your partner ; 
if the declarer holds the Queen, your partner has the 
10, Ace, (the tenace) behind him; if you play the 8, 
and keep the Knave, you spoil his tenace, and block 
his suit. 

If you play the Knave of Hearts under Dummy’s 
King in the first trick, when you win the second 
trick with the Ace of Clubs, you lead the 8 of Hearts; 
your partner makes six tricks in Hearts, and you get 
the odd trick, and score 100 points for two under- 
tricks. 

If you play the 8 of Hearts to the first trick, you 
have only the Knave to lead when you win the 
second trick with the Ace of Clubs; the declarer will 
not oblige you by covering with the Queen, and your 
partner cannot take over the trick ; the declarer wins 
all the remaining tricks except one Diamond and 
scores 48 points; you lose a game and 148 points 
by spoiling your partner’s tenace. 

It is unusual for so many as six tricks to be lost 
by this blunder, but the point is precisely the same 
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with fewer cards, and with the lowest honour in your 
hand. 

If your partner leads an 8, and Dummy lays down 
a cold Queen, and you hold the 10 and the 2, you 
should play the 10 under the Queen; you know the 
declarer has only one higher card than the 8. 

If your partner has the Ace, King, 9, 7,3 remain- 
ing in his hand, and the declarer has four to the 
Knave, your partner can make five tricks straight 
away when you lead the 2; but he could only have 
made the Ace and the King if you had kept the 10 to 
lead, unless he had some card of entry in his own hand. 

It will readily be seen that it requires some atten- 
tion and careful observation to be quite sure you 
are not giving away a trick or more in trying to 
bring off a small coup; but it is most essential in 
the many cases when saving the game, or breaking 
the contract, depends entirely on the number of 
tricks which can be made in the opening suit, that 
you should not stop your partner’s suit by spoiling 
his tenace. 

When it is a simple question of parting with a 
high card at once on your partner’s lead, a player 
who had once laid hold of the principle never makes 
a mistake; but you are more liable to lapse into 
forgetfulness or error, when a small card is led and 
you have three cards of the suit, when you are 
obliged to play your highest card in the first round. 
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If your partner leads the 5 of Clubs, and Dummy 
has the 9 only, and you hold 10, 8, 6, you play the 
10, and the declarer wins the trick with the Knave 
or Queen. . 

The declarer may then lead out four or five win- 
ning cards on which you are obliged to discard a 
Club; many players who throw the higher of two 
cards on the first trick fail to remember the import- 
ance of keeping the lower card to return the suit, 
when it comes to a discard with no higher cards than 
the 8 and 6, and three honours of the suit still 
unplayed. 

If your partner’s four remaining cards are Ace, 
King, 7 and a small card, the declarer has the Queen 
or Knave, and two small cards; if you discard the 
8 and lead the 6 your partner can take it over with 
the 7, and make four tricks in Clubs; but if you 
discard the 6 and lead the 8 your partner can only 
make two tricks in the suit, the Ace and King. The 
declarer often spoils his own tenace with all the cards 
before him by keeping a high card instead of a low 
one in the short hand. 

You are the declarer with Ace, Queen, 9, 4, in 
your own hand, and King, 10, 2 in Dummy. 

To get four tricks in the suit and to defer the 
finesse until the third round, the Queen, 9, must 
be established as the major tenace, and the lead 
must come from Dummy. 
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You must lead the Ace, and play the 10 from 
Dummy, keeping the 2 for the lead in the third 
round, when the King wins the second trick; you 
can then take the finesse as you choose, or as the 
immediate necessities of the game demand; but if 
you had kept the 10 instead of the 2 in Dummy’s 
hand you would have spoilt the tenace and you 
would have had no choice. 

The mistake is more disastrous and is more fre- 
quently made when the dealer has five cards of the 
suit. 

Dummy, Knave, 8, 7 
Dealer, Ace, Queen, 10, 9, 2 


When the Knave is led from Dummy you must 
play the 9 under it, and not the 2; you hope the 
King is sandwiched on your right, and if there are 
three other cards in the hand, you capture the King, 
if you play the 9; but the King escapes if you play 
the 2, for when the 8 is led in the second trick you 
have to take it over with the 9; you have spoilt your 
tenace, and it may result in your making only three 
tricks in the suit instead of five; you can never lose 
by playing the 9 with this combination, and you may 
gain two tricks by playing it. 

The kindred error of failure to unblock is another 
prolific source of loss in those many hands in which 
there is no trick to hope for when the opening suit is 
exhausted. 
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To unblock is to play an unnecessarily high card 
of the suit led by your partner in order to get out of 
his way ; if you keep the high card it may stop your 
partner’s suit, for you may be obliged to win the 
third or fourth trick in the suit, and your partner 
may have two or three long cards which he can never 
make. 

To unblock with certainty, if it is possyble to un- 
block, you must keep the lowest card of the suit in 
your hand to the last ; so the highest card but one, 
the second-best card you have of the suit, should be 
played to the first trick. 

This rule applies equally when you have either 
three or four cards of the suit. 

When you have three cards—Knave, 10, 2—you are 
obliged to play the 10, when your partner has led a 
high card, to get out of his way; when you have 
four cards—Knave, 10, 7, 2—you must play the 10 
to the first trick, and the 7 to the second trick ; this 
shows your partner that you still have a higher card 
than the 10 in your hand and a lower card than the 7. 
This information is always useful to your partner, and 
especially so when he has only four cards in the suit 
himself. 

The eldest hand is often careless about unblocking 
the suit he opened with, when he may feel sure that 
his partner certainly has four and possibly five cards 
of the suit. On a No-Trump call the eldest hand 
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held Queen, Knave, 10, 8 of Clubs, the Ace of Hearts, 
and nothing else. 

He opened with the Queen of Clubs, and Dummy 
laid down the 6, 5, of Clubs, and the first trick was 
Queen, 5, Ace, 7. His partner who had won with 
the Ace, returned the 2, and the declarer played the 
King. What is the eldest hand to play? 

It is a No-Trump declaration ; his partner and the 
declarer now have three Clubs between them ; the 
declarer may have three, or one, or none, but he 
cannot have two; if his partner has three Clubs, 
the Ace of Hearts, and three Clubs bring them to 
the fifth trick, and the game is saved ; if the declarer 
has three Clubs, which is most unlikely, an immaterial 
trick is lost; the eldest hand played the 8, and lost 
the game; his partner had the three remaining 
Clubs. 

If “ No-Trump” is declared against you, and your 
partner opens with the 2 of Clubs, and you hold Ace, 
King, 10, 7, 6, you must at once ask your partner 
to unblock, so as to enable you to make the fifth 
trick in the suit; you know that you have more 
cards in the suit than he has, and the difficulty of 
making your fifth Club, if you have no card of re- 
entry, is apparent. 

To communicate the position to your partner, you 
should win the first trick with the Ace, and lead the 
King ; this shows that you have five cards of the 
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suit; if your partner is a good player and his three 
remaining cards are Queen, Knave, 8, he will unblock 
by playing the Knave under your King; he wins the 
next trick with the Queen, and returns the 8, when 
you make the 10, 7, and get the first five tricks, 

When you lead an Ace, followed by a King, you 
tell your partner that you have only these two cards 
in the suit; you violate a general rule about leading 
in order to give him this information, which may be 
very useful to him, and enable him to give you a ruff. 

But playing and leading are entirely different; 
in playing the Ace third hand you are violating the 
general rule that you should play the lowest of cards 
in sequence; you can only violate a rule for the 
purpose of telling your partner something. You 
cannot want to tell him that you have only two 
cards of the suit, for he will speedily discover this 
when you branch to another suit after winning the 
second trick; the only communication you can 
possiby want to make to him is that you hold at 
least five cards of the suit. 


TOSSING THE LEAD 


is a favourite way of losing all there is to be lost 
in many a critical hand; it is also one of the most 
unintelligible forms of error, for it is difficult to see 
what view of his own advantage has presented itself 
to the player. 
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It is no doubt a relief to the invertebrate and 
vacillating player to get rid of the responsibility 
of selecting the suit which he should try to find 
his partner with; so he tosses away the lead for 
either adversary to catch, with a tolerable certainty 
that the suit his partner wants will assuredly not 
be led. 

It would really be quite as rational and far more 
likely to lead to success, if in a moment of vacillation 
about leading a Heart or a Club, you tossed a coin, 
with heads for a Heart and tails for a Club; but as 
the comities of the card-room would hardly allow 
this way out of the difficulty, you might consider 
whether it would not be sounder policy to take an 
even chance of striking your partner’s suit, instead 
of transferring the option to an adversary who is 
not likely to oblige. 

The lead is a valuable asset, which should not 
be carelessly thrown away with a light heart to 
escape the responsibility of the moment; almost 
every day you get a hand yourself in which you 
are hoping to win a trick in order to clear your 
suit before your one certain card of re-entry is 
taken away from you; and you constantly have 
reason to be grateful to an adversary for tossing 
the lead to you; by all means feel grateful to him, 
but you need not return the compliment. 

Tossing the lead on a No-Trump declaration 
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often results in your partner being obliged to 
make several discards from his long suit before 
he gets in; with Ace, Queen, 9, 8, 4, of Spades, a 
suit he had no opportunity of mentioning at the 
auction, he may possibly have to discard three cards 
and only make two tricks in the suit instead of five. 

On a suit declaration, tossing the lead often results 
in your partner’s suit being ruffed in the first or 
second round, owing to the discards you have given 
your adversaries the time and opportunity to make. 

Tossing the lead, whither and why you know 
not, is an entirely different thing to placing it, 
when you know that you are forcing an unwelcome 
lead upon an adversary who will have to open a 
fresh suit at a disadvantage. 

Auction Bridge is not a game for loitering and 
trusting to luck to help you out of difficulties; you 
want to win tricks, and the time is short; you must 
get as quickly as possible to the suit you hope to 
make tricks in, and you must not expect any 
generous support from an adversary in your need. 

Players who have an imperfect appreciation of 
the value of a lead are apt to treat their partners 
with far less consideration in dealing with a valuable 
asset of the partnership than they show to their 
adversaries ; with just as light a heart as they toss 
the lead to an adversary, they take over their 
partners’ tricks, and deprive them of a lead. 
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You should never take a lead away from your 
partner without some weighty and distinct reasons 
for wishing to have the lead yourself. 


TRANSPARENT DECEPTION 


is an attractive form of error, by which the declarer 
frequently gives valuable information to an adversary 
in a futile attempt to mystify. 

If a Queen is led, and the declarer has the Ace 
and King, the Ace is often played. 

The leader’s partner is very anxious to know 
whether the lead was from Queen, Knave, 10, or 
from Ace, Queen, Knave; if the declarer wins the 
first trick with the King the doubt is not solved, 
and the character of the lead is not disclosed; the 
leader’s partner must return the suit when he gets 
in, for it may be one of the strongest No-Trump 
leads. 

The foolish and unnecessary disclosure the 
declarer has made about the position of the 
King may cause the leader’s partner to go for 
his own suit when he gets in; the issue of the 
hand may be entirely altered by this player having 
two alternatives before him, instead of the one 
obligation of returning a suit which possibly might 
never be brought in. 

Similarly, when the fourth best card is led and 
Dummy has no honour in the suit, if the third hand 
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plays the 10 and the declarer wins with the Ace, 
both adversaries know that he holds the King; 
if the declarer had won the trick with the King, 
his second honour (for he must have two honours) 
might have been the Queen; in this case the lead 
would have been from the Ace, Knave, and the 
finesse would be good, and the suit clear; but the 
declarer in a bungling effort to conceal a card, 
has laid bare the position, and told the adversaries 
all about the suit. 

In playing an Ace before a King, the declarer 
generally discloses some useful information; until 
the game is thoroughly known it is safer for the 
declarer to play the high cards in order, and to play 
the low cards, which have no trick-making value, 
out of order. 

When the eldest hand opens with a King and 
his partner plays the 3, if the declarer has the 4 and 
the 2, it is better to play the 4; the eldest hand 
may draw the erroneous conclusion that his partner 
has four cards of the suit, on a No-trump call. 

There is often a distinct advantage in clouding 
the conversation of the adversaries; as no trick can 
ever be lost by it so long as the manceuvre is limited 
to cards which have no trick-making value, it is 
a mild form of amusement which can be indulged in 
without any chance of losing by it. 

When it is necessary for the fulfilment of the 
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contract that the declarer should make three tricks 
in a suit of which he holds Ace, King, 10, 2, some- 
times his object can only be attained by inducing 
the adversaries to unguard the suit. 

The declarer must therefore discard from the 
suit at the first opportunity, and the wondrous 
attraction of transparent deception induces many 
players to disclose what they are endeavouring to 
conceal. 

With these cards, Ace, King, 10, 2, many players 
discard the 10, in the hope of inducing their 
adversaries to believe that it is the lowest card of 
the suit in their hand; the first card of the suit 
discarded by each adversary shows his partner that 
the 2 is in the declarer’s hand ; if the 2 is discarded 
the position of the 10 cannot be shown until an 
adversary discards the Knave or the Queen, and 
such a high card is not likely to be thrown, until 
it is too late for the information to be of any 
use. 

If the rubber you are playing in is of such an 
elementary character that you feel sure an opponent 
with the Queen or Knave in his hand will im- 
mediately jump to the conclusion when you discard 
the 10 that you hold no lower card in the suit, 
it may be better to play up to his ignorance; but 
most players are beginning to be a little more 
observant of small cards than they used to be. 
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So, unless the rubber is of an extremely social 
character, it is safer not to disclose the position of 
the 2 on the chance of both your adversaries failing 
to notice what you have gone out of your way to 
show them. 

A kindred error to transparent deception is 
unnecessary and unwise disclosure of your cards 
when you and Dummy hold a_ combined 
sequence, ¢.g.— 


Dummy has Queen, 10, 8 
You have Knave, 9, 6, 5, 2 


If you lead the 2 and play the 8 third hand from 
Dummy, both adversaries know that you have the 
9 and Knave in your hand; this information may 
be useful to them in enabling them to count your 
hand and to detect your shortage in another suit ; 
if for any reason you wish to mystify them you 
should lead the 6 and play the 10 from Dummy; 
and in any case this is a better game than telling 
them all you can about your cards. 


THE PIVOT TRICK 


Game after game ts lost by a player not winning 
the pivot trick at the first opportunity; the trick 
which fulfils or breaks the contract, or wins or saves 
the game, is the pivot trick, 
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Bridge players have always been more careless 
on this point than Whist players used to be; when 
there was the slightest suspicion of danger, the 
Whist player went for the fifth trick like an arrow 
from the bow. 

To play a waiting game on a suit declaration is 
very dangerous; I lost two rubbers in one after- 
noon lately with extremely good partners, who 
recognise this principle and act upon it as a 
general rule. . 
In the first case, I was in dire distress and led a 
singleton, the 2 of Clubs, on a Heart declaration ; 
Dummy laid down Queen, Knave, 9, 7, and the 
Knave was played; my partner won with the King, 
and branched to another suit, having Ace, 10,8 of 
Clubs left in his hand. 

The dealer got in, drew my Trumps, and won the 
game. 

My partner said that he knew my 2 of Clubs was 
a singleton, but with three Clubs in the hand of each 
adversary he felt certain they must come up to his 
tenace in Clubs, and that he would make two more 
tricks in the suit; so he thought it better not to 
waste one of my Trumps; it will be noticed that he 
did not talk the time-honoured nonsense about not 
liking to force me. 

It was clear to him that his Ace of Clubs and my 
ruff would have saved the game, and it was only 
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through there not being a possible trick in my hand 
that the game was lost. 

In the second case, a Diamond was called with the 
score at love,and my partner had the three plain 
Aces; when he won with the second Ace, after 
some consideration he did not lead the third 
Ace; he also held the Queen of the suit, and 
it seemed most improbable that the three cards of 
the suit which were in Dummy’s hand could be 
discarded. 

The declarer at once laid down his cards and 
showed that the rest of the tricks came to him; 
what was very unlikely to occur, three cards dis- 
carded from Dummy, happened twice in a couple 
of hours, 

My partner said that he ought to have led the Ace, 
but he did not contemplate that I should be unable 
to win a single trick; if ever I got in to lead his suit, 
he would have made the Ace and Queen, and we 
should have won five tricks, and kept the adversaries 
to a score of 12. 

When the question of saving the game or breaking 
the contract rests upon whether you can rely on 
your partner for one trick, the contingency of not 
receiving even this modest support must be con- 
sidered. 

There is a point where caution becomes pol- 
troonery; if Dummy hi. a singleton with four 
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cards in each of the other three suits, you need 
not be in a violent hurry to lead out the Ace 
of his singleton suit; he cannot get rid of the 
singleton until the fifth round of another suit is 
reached. 

Whenever you waver, win the pivot trick at the 
first opportunity ; but it is not advisable to play 
in a panic, 

The following hand is a good example of almost 
the greatest possible loss to be reached from a com- 
bination of two errors—transparent deception, aed 
failure to win the pivot trick :— 


Dealer called “2 Clubs.” 
Second Player, “2 Hearts.” 
Third Player, “ No.” 

Fourth Player, “2 No-Trumps.” 


The dealer, who is now the eldest hand, had 
7 Clubs to the Queen, Knave, 10; he led the Queen, 
and Dummy laid down this hand. 


Third Players Hand. Dummy's Hand. 

Y Ace, Queen Y King, Knave, 10, 9, 8,5 
& 43,2 O Ace, King, 4 

® Knave, 9, 7 ® Ace, King, Queen, 10,6 


® Queen, 10, 6, 3, 2 
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The declarer played the 4 of Diamonds from 
Dummy, and took the Queen of Clubs with the 
Ace, showing the third player that he held the 
King. 

The adversary took full advantage of this foolish 
disclosure; he saw the game was in the declarer’s 
grasp with two Clubs, two Diamonds, and five 
Spades, and that the declarer could afford to try a 
finesse in Hearts; but if the finesse failed he would 
be driven to go for the game at once, without 
risking a second Heart, which might let all the 
Clubs in. 

The declarer then led the 7 of Hearts and ran 

it, and the third player won the trick, not with the 
Queen, but with the Ace, successfully inducing the 
declarer to believe that the Queen was in his 
partner’s hand. 
_ A Club was led, which the declarer won with the 
King; he then led the 3 of Hearts and finessed 
the 9; the third player won with the Queen, and 
led a Club, and his partner made 5 Clubs, and got 
the odd trick. 

If the declarer had won the first trick with the 
King of Clubs, his adversary could not have tried 
this bold coup; his partner’s lead might have been 
from Ace, Queen, Knave, and he would have been 
obliged to win with the Queen of Hearts, and not 
with the Ace, as he might be throwing away a 
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trick uselessly; and if his partner had only six 
Clubs he would be throwing away the odd trick ; 
the tell-tale Ace was the primary cause of the 
mischief. 

The declarer would have got the little slam if 
he had secured the pivot trick by playing the King 
of Hearts in the second round instead of finessing ; 
he said it never occurred to him for a moment that 
the Queen could be held by an adversary who took 
the 7 with the Ace. 

When an adversary is in a tight corner you should: 
imagine yourself in his place; you must remember 
that all rules and regulations of warfare are disre- 
garded, when you are in an untenable position, and 
defeat is staring you in the face, unless something 
unusual is done. 

So it is just the moment when you should be on 
the look-out for some extraordinary move by your 
adversaries, if they are in that dangerous condition ; 
and you should secure the pivot trick as soon as 
you can. 

The lure of a little slam does not offer the same 
temptation at Auction Bridge as the scores run 
higher than at Bridge; the declarer could have made 
ten tricks, and the two extra tricks would only give 
him 44 points. 

In this hand the Queen would have dropped, if 
the King had been played, and the declarer would 
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have got the little slam and scored 92, instead of 
losing 100; so for the chance of winning 44 points 
he missed the game and lost 192 points by not 
winning the pivot trick at the first and only 
opportunity. 


RETURNING A WEAK LEAD 


which your partner has opened the play with, is a 
common error which leads to disaster. 

If your partner leads a Knave or 10 and you see 
it is a weak lead, when you win a trick you must 
open your own suit if you have one; if you have no 
suit to open, you must try a suit in which you can 
hope to find your partner with a tenace, which may 
have prevented him leading the suit. 

He may or may not have a suit, and you may or 
may not hit it off if he has; but at all events you are 
trying to do what you hope may be useful to him ; 
you are making an effort to help your side which is 
all you can do. 

But if you return his weak lead, you are doing 
what you know he does not want; you are tossing 
the lead, and throwing away a chance of helping 
your partner. 

You must remember the difference between tossing 
the lead and placing it; if the strength of your 
partner's weak lead is with the declarer, who 
must make three winning cards in it, and Dummy 
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has a poor hand, it is advisable to play the 
declarer in, and compel him to lead up to your 
partner. 


A PLANLESS CAMPAIGN 


is the most general cause of failure to make the most 
of the cards ; moving on from trick to trick, without 
considering what will happen afterwards, with no 
clear plan of attack or defence—with a hazy view of 
breaking or fulfilling the contract somehow or other, 
but with no definite idea of the precise way it is to 
be done. 

As soon as Dummy’s cards are on the table the 
declarer should determine what goal he will try to 
reach; has he a chance of winning the game, or 
must he devote all his energies to securing the bare 
fulfilment of the contract? 

The simplest case is on a declaration of “One 
No-Trump”; the declarer should see if there is a 
possibility of getting nine tricks, without risking the 
fulfilment of the contract. 

If this is impossible, or in the highest degree im- 
probable, he should decide, before he plays a card 
from Dummy’s hand, how he proposes to make seven 
tricks; the first trick or two may be obvious, and 
many players never look further ahead than a couple 
of tricks; the result of this is that sometimes the 
opportunity is lost for ever and sometimes a point 
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which would have been easily seen if a count of 
seven possible tricks had been made at the start is 


missed at a later stage. 
The following hand shows the advantage of 


having a definite goal in view and a clear plan 
to reach it :— 






DEALER 
Y Queen, 3, 2 
© Ace, Queen, 4 
& Ace, 3, 2 
* Ace, 4, 3, 2 
4 2 
VY 9,8, 7 # King, Queen, 
© King, Knave, Pres dey Knave, 9, 8 
9 2 =| 9 King, 10, 6, 5 
# King, Queen, s| 0 8,3 
10, 9 sere “| & 87 
4 5,4 
3 
VY Ace, Knave, 4 
© 10, 7, 6,5 
& Knave, 6, 5, 4 
4 10,6 


The dealer declared “One No-Trump,” and the 
eldest hand led the Knave of Spades. 
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As soon as Dummy’s cards are on the table the 
declarer sees at a glance that his goal is the odd 
trick; and before he plays a card he can see one 
way of getting seven tricks; the Heart and the 
Diamond finesse must both succeed and the eldest 
hand must be driven to lead a Heart; in this 
event the declarer will just get the odd _ trick 
with a Spade, a Club, two Diamonds, and three 
Hearts. 

The deal must be thrown to the eldest hand 
at the ninth trick, when he will only have 
Spades and Hearts in his hand; so the declarer 
has to play from the start to win the eighth trick 
himself. 


Eldest Hand. Dummy. Declarer. 
Trick 1. # Knave 6 4 2 
# Queen 10 5 Ace 
5 Knave 7 = 
: 5 2 Queen 
Knave Queen 2 


4 9 3 


O oom & be 
€#$#os 
oO NI 


The King of Diamonds was led, and the declarer 
won the seventh and eighth tricks with the Ace of 
Diamonds and Ace of Clubs, and led a Spade; the 
declarer won the last two tricks with Queen and 
Ace of Hearts. 
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It may be incidentally mentioned that there 
are still many players of ten years’ standing or 
more who would have led the Queen of Hearts 
from the declarer’s hand in order to catch the 
King. 

This catching the King seems to be regarded 
as a laudable achievement in itself without any 
regard to the obvious fact that if you succeed 
in putting your Ace and Queen into one trick, 
it is the holders of the 10 and the 9 who 
reap the advantage of the slaughter, and not 
you. 

It is also clear that it is a certain way of not 
winning more than the two tricks in the suit which 
you cannot help making. 

Players who still cannot put their hands down 
without a series of uninteresting remarks, or saying 
that it does not matter whether the 2, 3, or 4 
is played to the first trick, would do well to 
remember this hand; the declarer may be form- 
ing his plan of campaign, and he may be arranging 
to win the eighth or the ninth trick himself, 
and all that he is asking his partner for may be 
silence. 

As this may be thought to be an exceptional hand, 
another instance is given to show the importance 
—the great importance—of planning the campaign, 
not on theories, principles, or generalities, but with 
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a careful regard to details, before playing to the 
first trick. 
DEALER 

Y Ace, Queen, 8, 6 

© Ace, 6, 2 

# Ace, Queen, 5, 2 

& Knave, 5 

A 2 

VY Knave, 9, 7, 4, “Dear | «VY «=XKing, 10, 2 





3 e| © King, 7, 5, 4, 
o> 9 : 3 
& 10, 9, 6, 4 5| # King, Knave, 8 
4 


4,3, 2 Dummy | @ Ace, 8 
83 a 

9 5 

© Queen, Knave, 10, 8 

de 


7,3 
# King, Queen, 10, 9, 7, 6 


The dealer called “One No-Trump” and the eldest 
hand led the 4 of Diamonds. 


Trick l. © 4 10 9 Ace. 


The declarer took over his partner’s 10 of Diamonds 
to give him a sure card of re-entry to bring in his 
Spades, which he cleared straight away. 

The result was that the declarer made five by 
cards; his adversaries only made the Ace of Spades 
and the King of Diamonds. 
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If the declarer had not played the Ace to the first 
trick he could not have won the game. 

It is distinctly advantageous to get a good start, 
and to have your cards counted and sorted before the 
first declaration is made; if you count your cards 
in suits (five Diamonds, three Hearts, two Clubs, and 
three Spades) you will never find yourself playing 
with an incomplete hand, which you accept with all 
its imperfections by playing to the first trick. 

You complete your equipment with a definite goal, 
and a plan of campaign, and you are ready for the 
struggle. 

You must remember that you cannot advance by 
easy stages to the game; so a trick, over and above 
the contract, which does not win the game, is not 
worth a thought until the goal is within your reach. 

When the fulfilment of the contract is certain, the 
slenderest chance of winning the game should be 
tried, even if two tricks are risked by the venture, ¢.z,, 
if “2 Diamonds ” are called, and the declarer can see 
ten certain tricks and no more, he must not make 
a score of 24 his goal, if there is the faintest chance 
of winning the game. 

If he sees that a double finesse, or a lucky drop, 
will give him eleven tricks if it succeeds, and only 
eight tricks if it fails, he must play for the game; if 
it does not come off he must be content with a score 
of 12 instead of 24. 
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When you are in opposition you must ordinarily 
take the first chance of winning the pivot trick, the 
trick which saves the game or breaks the contract ; 
but as soon as you know you can break the contract, 
the pivot trick ceases to be an object of contest, and 
you play for all you can get. 

On a No-Trump declaration, do not lead a suit 
up to weakness in Dummy when you know it must 
be the declarer’s long suit. 

On your own Trump declaration you should clear 
your long plain suit before you take out the Trumps. 

Never play a false card as long as you want any 
assistance from your partner. 

When you see that your goal cannot be reached, 
unless your partner has a particular card, you must 
play for it being in his hand, eg., if you have King, 
Queen, 2 of Clubs, and the three tricks you want 
cannot be got unless your partner has the Ace of 
Clubs, you must lead the 2. 

Never finesse against your partner; but in some 
cases you must finesse on your partner’s lead. 

If your partner leads a small Club and Dummy 
lays down the Queen and two small cards, and you 
hold the Ace, Knave, 10, you gain wherever the King 
may be by playing the 10; it is an obligatory finesse, 
and not a finesse against your partner. 

An unnecessarily high card is played— 

1. On your partner’s lead on a Trump declaration 
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to show that you hold only two cards in the 
suit. 

2. On your partners lead on a No-Trump 
declaration to show that you hold four cards in the 
suit. 

3. To show your strong suit, if you are obliged 
to discard from it, when you have been unable to 
mention it in the bidding. 

When the declarer is worrying your partner with 
discards to make him unguard a suit, get rid of the 
cards of one suit, ¢g., with two Spades and two 
Diamonds, discard both the Spades, or both the 
Diamonds. 

Do not abandon all hope of saving the game until 
it is actually lost ; it is like scuttling a ship to save 
what you can from the wreckage. 


ELEVEN ;x A READY RECKONER 


IT is ridiculous to talk about the “Eleven Con- 
vention”; you might as well talk about the “ Four 
Convention” disclosing that two and two make four. 

It is merely a quick way of calculating from the 
number of pips on the card led by your partner how 
many higher cards of that suit your adversaries have 
between them. 

The way in which you choose to do your mental 
arithmetic is not a matter of arbitrary custom, nor do 
you care about any one’s concurrence in your method; 
it is a question with which your partner need not 
concern himself; there is not the semblance of a 
convention about what is called the eleven rule. 

Eleven is neither a mystic figure nor an arbitrary 
number ; it is reached by the simple process of addi- 
tion and subtraction. 

There are thirteen cards in a suit, and the card 
of lowest value has two pips on it. 

The court cards have only two pips on them to 
show the suit, but their rank is not indicated, as 
in the case of the nine lower cards, by number 
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of pips on them; if the process of marking their 
value by pips had been continued, there would have 
been 11 on the Knave, 12 on the Queen, 13 on the 
King, and 14 on the Ace. 

If a 6 of Diamonds is led by your partner, you 
know that he has three higher cards; there are two 
ways of finding out the number of the higher cards 
held by the adversaries. 

There are eight cards of more value than the 6: 
your partner holds three, leaving five for the other 
three players; here the counting is done from 14, 
the pip value of the Ace. The other way of reckon- 
ing, which is called the eleven rule, is to deduct three, 
the number of higher cards your partner always 
holds, from 14, the pip value of the Ace; so you 
get 11, as a fixed number in all cases, from which 
to deduct the number of pips on the card your 
partner leads; the difference between them shows 
the number of higher cards distributed between you 
and your adversaries ; when a 6 is led, you have five 
higher cards between you. 

- This quick reckoning—it is not really reckoning, 
for you see it at a glance without any calculation— 
is more useful at Bridge than it was at Whist: your 
partner leads a 6 and you hold the Queen and 10; 
before Dummy’s cards are on the table you know the 
declarer and Dummy have three higher cards be- 
tween them; and immediately the cards are down 
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you see before you play whether the dealer has 
any higher card, or whether he has one, two, or 
three higher cards. At Whist you only knew how 
many higher cards your adversaries held, but not 
how the number was divided between them. 

A signal instance of the advantage of this ready 
reckoner was the following: The 6 of Diamonds was 
led on a No-Trump hand; the leader’s partner, 
holding the Ace, King, 9, and 2, knew the adversaries 
held only two higher cards between them; Dummy 
laid down the Queen, 8, 4, 3, showing at a glance 
that the declarer could not beat the 6. | 

The 3 was drawn from the Dummy and almost 
simultaneously the 2 was played under it, and the 
first four tricks were won in the Diamond suit; as 
the declarer played the 5 and saw the 6 win the first 
trick, he said pleasantly to his right-hand adversary, 
“You did that sum very quickly.” 

There had been no sum to do; if there had been 
the declarer could have done it as quickly as any 
living man; his knowledge of figures is of the highest 
order, but he did not know the market as well as his 
opponent. 

The players who will not lead the fourth-best card, 
and use this ready reckoner, may at least protect 
themselves in some measure by laying hold of this 
fact: whenever a card is led which the declarer 
cannot beat, the leader’s partner is well aware of the 
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fact, and will pass the card up unless Dummy 
heads it. 

Although an instance has been given in which this 
mode of reckoning was useful in a lead from four 
cards, the advantage derived from it is inconsiderable 
unless the lead of the fourth-best card is always 
adopted. 


THE DISCARD 


WHEN you have made a bid at the auction your 
partner knows your strong suit, and so this discard 
presents no difficulty, as you must obviously get 
rid of worthless cards. If you are obliged to discard 
from your suit, in order to protect another suit 
in which you have a high card, your partner under- 
stands the position and he will lead your suit 
although you have discarded from it. But when 
you have been unable to make a bid during the 
declaration the general rule is that the first discard 
should be from your weak suit, which you do not 
want your partner to lead to you: this rule equally 
applies when there are Trumps and when there 
are No-Trumps. 

If you cannot get another discard, to show the 
second suit you do not want, before your partner 
has to lead to you, all he knows is that you do not 
wish him to lead the suit you discarded from ; un- 
less Dummy’s cards give some clear information, 
he is in doubt which of the other suits to lead. 

To get rid of this difficulty some players urge 
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that the first discard should be from your strong 
suit; this has the signal advantage of telling your 
partner at once what you want, and of preventing 
the possibility of his making a wrong choice; in 
many No-Trump hands this is a question of vital 
importance, for the issue of the game often hangs 
upon your partner at once leading the suit you 
want. 

But in a large majority of hands you cannot 
afford to weaken the suit which you wish to be led 
to you, by discarding from it; the card you have 
to throw would often win a trick, and the loss of 
that trick might constantly make the difference 
between saving the game and losing it; it does not 
pay in most cases to throw away a trick to get a 
suit led. The one and only objection is that a 
discard of this character is too expensive, and this 
is held by most good players to settle the question 
conclusively. 

Owing to your constantly being obliged to keep 
sufficient guards to a Queen, or a Knave, or even 
to a 10, to prevent a long suit being brought in 
against you, it often happens that you are obliged 
to discard from your strong suit; when a Trump is 
declared there is nothing to be done but to throw 
away the lowest of your strong suit; but when 
there is no Trump you should first discard the 
lowest card but one, and then the lowest card; in 
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this way you ask your partner to lead the suit to 
you. As there is no Trump to ask for, your 
request cannot be misunderstood. 

This convention, which is generally accepted, is 
very useful in the cases when you know you will 
not get a second discard before your partner has 
to try for your suit; it enables you to show your 
suit by discarding one high card in it; eg., you 
hold the Ace, King, Knave, 10, 7, and Dummy on 
your left has either two or three small Diamonds, 
or the Queen singly guarded. 

You see that you can make three or four tricks 
in the suit if you can get it led at once, and so 
you discard the Knave of Diamonds; your partner 
knows when you are short in one suit that the 
Knave is not likely to be your lowest card in a 
second suit; you are asking for a Diamond to be 
led and you will get it. 

The use of this convention, or the information 
given by the exposed hand, often shows your 
partner the suit you want; so the balance of 
advantage is held to rest with always discarding 
first from your weakest suit, in preference to weaken- 
ing your strong suit by throwing a card which 
might win a trick if you kept it. 

This convention also enables you to alter a re- 
quest made by your original discard; the develop- 
ments of the game as it advances often show that 
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you can only make one trick, which is jeopardised 
unless your partner leads you the suit before the 
adversaries get in; if, for instance, you have the 
Ace of Clubs in your hand and the King of Dia- 
monds guarded, with the Ace of Diamonds exposed 
on your right, in an early stage of the game you 
may ask for a Diamond to be led through Dummy 
with the reasonable expectation of making the 
King of Diamonds, as well as the Ace of Clubs. 

But if your partner is bringing in a long suit of 
Hearts on which the declarer with a long suit of 
Spades established is throwing Clubs, you may 
never make the Ace of Clubs unless your partner 
leads the suit directly his Hearts are exhausted ; 
so you discard a high Club, and then a lower one, 
by which you say to your partner, “I withdraw 
my request for a Diamond, and I now ask you to 
lead a Club.” 

This is not really a new convention, but only an 
extension of a signal which was long used at Whist: 
a player with Ace, King, Queen, Knave of a suit he 
was driven to discard from, used to throw the Ace 
to show that he wished his partner to lead the suit ; 
and the very men who used this convention for a 
generation or more say that it makes Bridge a 
complicated game to prefer the same request by 
playing a 3 before a2; a shout is right, a whisper 
wrong. 
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There is a great advantage in a protective dis- 
card which has not obtained the recognition it 
deserves ; if Dummy on your left holds the Ace, 
Knave, 6, 3 of Hearts in a No-Trump hand, and 
you have two small Hearts, you must not discard 
a Heart, and show the declarer on which side he 
should take the finesse ; of course, if your partner 
has the King, he must make it, but if he has the 
Queen and the declarer has the King, 10, your 
discard may induce the declarer to take the finesse 
against your partner, and not against you, with 
the result of losing what may be a very important 
trick. 

When an adversary is playing out a long suit, 
and you see you will have two or three discards 
before he branches, you should decide before you 
throw the first card whether the position requires 
you to show your suit or to conceal it. In trying 
to deceive an adversary you must always remember 
that he does not place implicit reliance on your 
veracity in Bridge conversation. 

On the other hand, if your partner never knows 
whether you are telling the truth or not, it is im- 
possible for him to know what to do when he finds 
himself in a tight corner. A false discard should 
never be made, unless you have reason to believe 
that your partner cannot win another trick, and that 
you have to save the position without any assistance. 
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It is very difficult to draw correct inferences 
from a discard, as it is so hard to distinguish 
between a compulsory and an optional one. It is 
unwise to embarrass your partner by any unneces- 
sary addition to this unavoidable difficulty. 


FORCING 


Goop players who laid down an axiom for the 
discomfiture of inferior players—that you should 
not force your partner if you are weak in Trumps 
——had an eye to the main chance in depriving their 
weaker brethren of their strongest weapon of 
offence, which can be as easily wielded by recruits 
as by veterans. 

Force is a question-begging word, conveying the 
idea that you in your unwisdom are compelling 
your partner against his will to do something dis- 
advantageous to your side; whereas a_ player 
requires a thorough knowledge of the game to 
refuse to give his partner an opportunity of making 
a small Trump. 

The saddle is put on the wrong horse by re- 
quiring a player to have affirmative reasons for 
viving his partner a chance of a ruff, and more 
rubbers are lost by moderate players through this 
error than by any other eccentricity in play. 

One of the most brilliant players in England 
is always urging his partners to force him when. 
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ever they can; and at Bridge you should in- 
variably give your partner the chance of a ruff, 
unless you have good reason to believe that he is 
playing a strong game with a substantial chance 
of bringing in a long suit. If with this knowledge 
you ask him to ruff, you are forcing him in the 
strict sense of the word. 

In all other cases it is an entirely gratuitous 
assumption that you weaken your partner by 
giving him a ruff: on the contrary, you may in- 
crease his trick-making power by 50 per cent., and 
in numerous hands, when each of you can make a 
couple of tricks, you get the coveted pivot trick 
and save the game by the ruff; but you must not 
wait until you have four other tricks made or 
marked to give your partner the chance, for the 
opportunity may be lost for ever, and it rarely 
happens that you know whether the trick will 
save or win the game at the time you can give the 
force. 

Except you see that the game is hopeless unless 
your partner is strong in Trumps and can bring 
in a suit, force him whenever you can, in the absence 
of any knowledge of what he wants you to do. 
A discard before Trumps are led only tells you 
his weakest suit, and does not show that he has 
any strong suit at all. 

The primary object of all play is not to let your 
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partner know what cards you have, but to win 
tricks; and it is singularly unwise to give up a 
certain trick, for a problematical gain which may 
or may not accrue later on. 


WHAT SUIT TO LEAD 


IT frequently happens on a call of “One No-Trump ” 
by an adversary that the suit which the eldest hand 
should lead has been clearly indicated by the 
bidding ; when your partner has made any bid at 
the auction other than “One Spade” you should 
ordinarily lead the suit he called, unless you have 
valid reasons for thinking that your own suit is likely 
to be stronger than his. 

Many players recognise the force of this rule, but 
constantly fail to observe it when their partner’s 
bid of “One Heart” or “One Diamond” has been 
immediately overcalled by the next player with 
“One No-Trump.” 

The amazing vitality of old errors seems to get 
stronger and stronger; for years the same players 
have been deterred from returning a partner’s strong 
opening lead, because they saw it would make a card 
in Dummy good for the third round of the suit ; they 
failed to grasp that it was necessary to get that card 
out of the way to enable the long suit to be brought 


in ; and the same losing policy is adopted by groovey 
"908 
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players at Auction Bridge ; in the attempt to prevent 
an adversary getting one trick, they deprive their 
partner of three or four tricks. 

When you decide not to open the play by leading 
the suit your partner has called in the bidding, you 
ought to have some clear and distinct idea of the 
specific cards you hope to win tricks with; if your 
suit is to be brought in first you must not reckon on 
more than one or two tricks in your partner’s suit of 
Hearts ; with five Clubs to the King, Queen, Knave 
you might reasonably lead a Club, with a sufficient 
reason to give for it; but with a lighter suit, if your 
partner asks you afterwards why you did not give 
him a Heart, no generality wears the semblance of a 
reply ; you should name the four or five cards in your 
own hand you hoped to win tricks with; if you ask 
yourself this question before you decide not to lead 
your partner’s suit for him you will very seldom go 
wrong. 

When your partner makes a bid of “One Heart” 
and the next player overbids him with “One No- 
Trump” it is probable that the declarer holds the 
Heart suit—that is to say, he will win the second or 
third trick in the suit; and he will be able to get 
a start with his own suits before your partner can 
establish his Hearts; the probability of this result 
is so great that it is often regarded as a practical 
certainty. 
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Even if it were an actual certainty that the 
declarer will win a trick in Hearts before the suit 
is established, it is no reason whatever for not open- 
ing the play with the suit your partner called ; for he 
cannot bring in his suit until that card has been 
forced out; moreover, the adventurous spirit of many 
players occasionally throws a veil of doubt over the 
practical certainty. 

In a rubber I played yesterday the fourth player 
overcalled the dealer’s bid of “ One No-Trump ” with 
“2 Diamonds,” which the dealer very promptly over- 
called with “2 No-Trumps.” The eldest hand did 
not lead a Diamond, and the declarer who held the 
Queen, 9, only in Diamonds made nine tricks straight 
away. 

The aggrieved holder of seven Diamonds to Ace, 
King, Knave, 10 asked his partner why he did not 
lead a Diamond which would have given them the 
odd trick, with 100 to score instead of losing the 
game and rubber. He replied that he generally did 
lead the suit his partner had called, but the declarer 
had overcalled so quickly that he thought he must be 
very strong in the Diamond suit!—and men some- 
times laugh at woman’s logic! 

Your partner may have six Hearts and a card of 
re-entry, for he is almost certain to have some trick 
in another suit, when he makes a voluntary call of 
“ One Heart”; if you lead the suit, and he wins with 
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the King, and then with the Ace, and the declarer 
wins the third trick with the Queen, your partner 
will make his three long Hearts if his card of 
re-entry wins in the first ten tricks. 

But if you open with any other suit, he is almost 
certain to be deprived of his card of re-entry before 
the Heart suit is touched ; he may then make only 
two tricks in the suit, when he would have made four 
tricks in it, if you had opened the play with the lead 
he asked for. 

In leading to your partner’s bid you should lead 
the Ace, whatever number of cards you may have in 
the suit ; with three cards of the suit you must lead 
the highest even if it is the King ; but with four cards 
you must lead the lowest unless you have two 
honours in sequence, when you must lead the highest 
card. 

When the declarer opens the bidding with a call of 
“One No-Trump” the longest suit should be led if 
there is any real strength in it; but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion about the best course to follow when 
your longest suit has no likely trick in it. 

In this deplorable condition it is better to lead a 
Knave or a 10 of a three-card suit; the object is 
to do as little harm as possible, and to give your 
partner all the information you can at the only 
opportunity you may have of making any communi- 
cation to him. 
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He will generally be able to gather from his own 
cards and the exposed hand that he cannot expect 
any assistance from you, and that he is engaged in 
single combat with the declarer. 

If you lead a 5 from four cards headed by a 9, 
your partner may credit you with great strength in- 
the suit, and devote all his energies to helping you to 
bring in a suit which you have not got. 

At the very commencement you put the declarer 
who is aware of your helpless state in a position of 
vantage to crush your partner, who has no idea 
whether you have great strength in the suit, or no 
trick at all in it, when the high cards are in the 
declarer’s hand. 

In addition to the harm resulting from your 
partner’s ignorance of the position, a weak lead of 
this kind often leads to the loss of an important 
trick; if Dummy lays down the 10 and two small 
cards, and your partner holds the King, Knave, 2, the 
dealer wins the first trick by taking the King with 
the Ace. 

When your partner wins a trick he returns the 
Knave, which the declarer wins with the Queen, and 
your adversaries get three tricks instead of two in 
the suit; Dummy’s 10, moreover, is made good as 
a card of entry to give the eceicr another lead 
through your partner. 

The lead of a strengthening card can rarely do 
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much harm, though it may doubtless lead to the loss 
of a trick, eg, you lead a Knave on which your 
partner plays the King, as you may be leading from 
Ace, Knave, 10, and the declarer with Ace, Queen, 10 
in his hand makes three tricks in the suit; but the 
lead is always so disadvantageous with a hand of 
extreme weakness, that a trick will probably be lost 
through it whatever suit you may try. 

Your partner, however, becomes aware of the 
position at the first trick, and he can use the suit 
to throw the lead to the declarer if he wishes to do 
so; he knows he must play for his own hand, and he 
immediately sets his brain to work to see how he can 
get five tricks, with no illusory hope of getting any 
assistance from you. 

Even with a Knave in your four-card suit, which 
may possibly win a trick in the third round, after an 
honour in your partner’s hand has been slaughtered, it 
is better not to open the suit; a Knave may help your 
partner, but it rarely strengthens your adversaries 
who must make the tierce major if they have it, and 
the Knave must drop when you only have three 
cards in the suit. 

But when you have four cards the Knave need not 
drop, and if it chances to be the Knave of the 
declarer’s strong suit you stop the suit in the fourth 
round, even if they have the Ace, King, Queen; you 
get a second lead, which may be most useful to your 
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partner, on whom you are relying in any circum- 
stances to get four of the five tricks you must win to 
save the game. 

If the strengthening card you open with happens 
to be in your partner’s suit, you have given him 
valuable assistance, and you get the utmost possible 
value out of your cards. 

Before deciding whether you will always lead from a 
four-card suit when “No-Trump” is declared, it is well 
to approach the question from your partner’s point of 
view ; imagine yourself in his position: would you 
prefer to have a small card led which may mean 
anything from no possible trick to five tricks in the 
suit, or would you rather know from the first that 
your partner cannot get more than one trick, and 
that you must play entirely for your own hand? 

If you are in doubt what to lead with two weak 
suits in your hand, and an Ace, you must not lead 
the Ace to have a look at Dummy’s hand, in order 
to help you to reach a decision. 

It often happens that a sight of Dummy’s cards 
gives no information; so it is better to try at once 
for your partner's suit without running the risk of 
freeing a suit for your adversaries by leading out 
the Ace; it may be a very useful card to you 
afterwards, in stopping the declarer when you have 
discovered your partner’s suit. 

If your choice lies between a red suit and a 
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black suit, it is better to lead the black suit; for 
if your partner has a strong suit in Hearts or 
Diamonds he would probably have overbid the call 
of “One No-Trump.” 

If your partner is in the habit of doubling “One 
No-Trump” to ask you to lead a Spade (see page 127) 
you are in no difficulty; if he has not adopted this 
policy it is a toss up which suit he wants; the highest 
card of your shorter black suit is the best lead. 

If you are in the happier position of having to 
choose between a suit of five cards to the 10, and 
a strong suit of four cards, it is not always advis- 
able to lead from the longest suit; a four-card 
suit, King, Queen, Knave, 4, or King, Knave, 10, 9, 
or Queen, Knave, 10, 9, is a better opening; if you 
open the five-card suit you will probably be com- 
pelled to discard from it before it is established, 
and when your partner wins a trick he does not 
know what you want him to do. 

So far the consideration of the play has been 
confined to the declaration of “ No-Trump.” 

When a suit has been declared by the dealer and 
has not been overbid, you are in just the same 
position you were in at ordinary Bridge. 

The general rule on a Trump declaration is that 
when you are not prevented by a tenace from opening 
it, your blind lead should be from your longest or 
strongest suit. It is better not to lead from a suit 
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headed by the Ace, Queen or by the King, Knave 
if it can be avoided. 

If your partner has made a bid you lead the suit 
he has called, unless you have a very strong suit 
of your own which you think it advisable to begin 
with. 

Your partner has a right to hope that his suit 
will be led, but he has no right to expect it as a 
matter of course; you are under no obligation of 
any kind to subordinate your view of what is 
advantageous to your side to his expectations or 
wishes. 

There is no so-called convention that the leader 
should open with the suit his partner bid; but it 
is generally the best thing to do, and so it has 
become the usual lead. 

When the declarer has overbid his partner, and 
your partner has been silent, you know where the 
strength of a second suit lies; this knowledge helps 
you considerably in deciding which suit you will 
open with, when you have a poor hand and are 
obliged to make a cast for your partner’s suit. 

If your partner has doubled he does not want 
you to lead a trump; he is, of course, guarded, and 
well guarded in Trumps; but he must be relying 
on tricks in other suits to break the contract. 

With Ace, King, and two small Trumps in his 
hand, he may be hoping to get one or both Trumps 
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off by ruffing; in this case the very last card he 
wishes to see led is a Trump. 

If he has pluckily pushed the adversaries up to 
“3 Hearts” it may be a very close fight, in which 
case it is very dangerous for you, the weak con- 
tingent, to decide for an immediate frontal attack 
on the citadel. 

The declarer may be in a difficulty about getting 
the lead into Dummy’s hand, to send a Trump 
through your partner; the chances are that you 
are doing exactly what the declarer wants, and 
what your partner does not want, and most dislikes. 

The lead at Auction Bridge is always up to the 
declarer ; there is no easy way out of the difficulty 
by leading a weak Trump through the strong hand, 
which has been a comfort and solace to many of 
us at the old game in the years that are gone. 

It is a question of the highest importance calling 
for the most serious consideration ; the issue of 
many a game depends entirely on the opening 
lead. 

The most difficult question to settle, and the one 
on which there is the widest difference of opinion 
is, whether it pays best on a suit declaration to 
try to establish a long suit and make tricks with 
the small cards in it, or to lead a card of the 
shortest suit in the hope of making a small Trump; 
the best suit to get a ruff on is that of which you 
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have only one card; so the choice lies between 
ordinarily playing the singleton game or the suit 
game. 

The singleton game is far and away the easiest 
game to play; your shortest suit is obvious when 
you have one; a beginner can grasp in a moment 
that he is always to lead his shortest suit when 
there is a Trump, and his longest suit when there 
is no Trump. It would indeed be strange if there 
was this easy solution of one of the greatest diff- 
culties to be found in the game. 

The singleton lead is occasionally reached by 
successively rejecting disadvantageous leads until 
the suit to be led is arrived at without any regard 
to its numerical strength; and if it is sparingly 
used on these lines it is a useful lead ; but to select 
it because it is a singleton is quite a different 
thing. 

There was an impression abroad at one time that 
the singleton was a more advantageous lead at 
Auction Bridge than it was at Bridge, but the 
grounds on which that impression was based are 
not easily discoverable. 

The degree of gain and loss is different; when 
the singleton lead fails, the damage it causes is of 
the greatest possible magnitude; over and over 
again it is the only way of losing the game, for if 
the singleton happens to be of the long suit of 
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either adversary, Trumps are drawn, and the suit 
is brought in, giving the desired discards to the 
other adversary. 

Success is falsely ascribed to the singleton in many 
cases when a trick has not really been gained by 
the ruff, for the whole hand is played differently 
through the declarer knowing the position of every 
card in this suit; it often enables him to throw the 
lead to Dummy and to come a second time through 
his right-hand adversary, after making a successful 
finesse against him; the result of my observation 
of the singleton lead is that it loses a great many 
more games than it saves. 

The gain derived from a successful singleton lead 
is usually limited to one trick, while the loss sus- 
tained by an _ unsuccessful singleton lead often 
amounts to two and three tricks. Unless you 
chance to find your partner with the Ace, a single- 
ton is generally the best card you can lead for your 
adversaries ; there is no stronger position at the 
Bridge table than playing with a partner who tells 
you his longest suit against opponents who tell you 
their shortest. 

The claims of the singleton seem to be based 
upon the ground that the strength of Trumps is 
declared against you and that you ought therefore 
to play a defensive game; this view seems ques- 
tionable, for all the knowledge the leader has is that 
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the declarer hopes to get five tricks with his own 
cards if he is sound in his declarations ; but it so 
constantly happens that the declarer only gets 
four tricks or less, that the original leader should 
not abandon everything in order to make one small 
Trump, while there is a possibility of getting two 
or three undertricks. 

In every hand three or four tricks are made by 
small cards, and the successful player is the man 
who makes the most tricks by them ; this is a fact 
which it is believed no one disputes; it is only 
now and again that the leader holds a singleton, 
but in every hand he has a suit of four or five 
cards. 

The question to be determined is which policy is 
more likely to succeed, trying to make one small 
Trump at any cost to your partner, or leading a 
suit in which you may make one or more small 
cards, and get the first force on the dealer; this 
force often compels the declarer to abandon his 
strong game; if it leaves him with only four 
Trumps, he dare not lead a Trump until his suit is 
established, and in this way you often get the ruff 
by not having led the singleton ; you may then get 
a second force on the dealer and compel him again 
to lead up to your partner; you make a long card 
good, you force the dealer, you get a ruff, and you 
do not open with a disadvantageous lead to your 
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partner’s discomfiture by placing him between a 
cross-fire, 

When you get your ruff by leading a singleton 
you have to open another suit at a disadvantage ; 
it is true you can go through Dummy’s strength, 
with the possible result of at once establishing the 
suit for him, in which case the declarer will not 
grudge you the ruff. 

Your partner may have a strong hand, with every 
chance of making a good score, if he can anticipate 
the declarer in establishing a suit; what he wants 
to know is your strong suit, and not your weak 
one; if he has four cards to the King, Knave, in 
your weak suit, and the Ace, Queen behind him, 
the lead of the singleton may compel him to 
abandon attack and to devote himself wholly to 
defence. 

You must not decide whether you will attack or 
defend before Dummy’s cards are on the table; 
you are in the position of a combatant eager for 
the fight awaiting information about the strength 
and disposition of the enemy’s forces, which you 
will know in a moment; but you have to make 
One movement in anticipation: a step which will 
enable you to advance for attack, or to retire for 
defence, must be the soundest strategy. 

So unless you are strong enough at once to 
decide for attack the card to be led at the first or 
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blind lead, as it is called, as you have not seen 
Dummy’s cards, should be of a neutral and protective 
character, with the object of doing as little harm 
as possible; the suit should be chosen by succes- 
sively rejecting disadvantageous leads until the suit 
to be led is reached without any regard to its 
numerical strength. 

Every suit is, of course, opened at a disadvantage 
unless you have a high sequence in it, but there 
are combinations from which the disadvantage of 
leading is very small: Queen, Knave, 8, 6 is a good 
suit to open; the 6 gives your partner some 
information about the high cards in it, and a 
long suit is not likely to be established against you. 

When you have a tenace in one suit it is not wise 
to begin with it, but when you have tenaces in 
two suits it is better to open with one of them; 
you can hardly hope that your partner will be able 
to lead both suits to you, and you will probably 
be obliged to open one of them yourself in the end ; 
when, moreover, you have strength in two suits, 
the probability of the strength of the third suit you 
would be driven to lead being with your opponents 
is very great. 

When you decide to lead a card which is of a 
protective character your partner can generally grasp 
the position from Dummy’s cards and his own. 

So it constantly happens that a player who 
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prefers to bring in a long suit is compelled at the 
outset to lead a short suit. 


With 9 Ace, Queen, 5, 2; 
& Knave, 6, 3, 2; 
4 10,9; 
© (Trumps) 10, 9, 8 


the 10 of Spades is the most likely card to do the 
least harm, for if you lead a Club your partner will 
return the suit to you when he wins a trick; if the 
dealer wins the trick, and leads out the Ace of 
Diamonds, followed by a second Diamond which 
your partner wins, the question for him to decide 
is what suit he must lead. 

If your partner knows that you play for a suit 
and not for a ruff, he will make a shot for your 
tenace, and will probably hit it off; but if you 
generally play for a ruff he will return the Spade 
to find that you have not got a singleton this time, 
with the possible result of making three Spades 
good against you on which three Hearts may be 
discarded ; and with a tierce major in Hearts 
between you and your partner, you contrive not 
to make a trick in the suit, and to lose the game; 
it is difficult to throw away three tricks in any 
other way; the lead from one or two small cards 
has an unrivalled potentiality for mischief. 
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You must play one game or the other, for 
uncertain and varying methods of choosing the 
suit must leave your partner in doubt whether 
you wish him to return a short suit you have led, 
or to try for the strong suit it was disadvantageous 
for you to open. Your partner cannot give you 
a ruff and at the same time lead a fresh suit to you ; 
the ruff you often get from your adversaries, the 
suit seldom. 

When, however, you are terribly weak with no 
chance of making any trick but one or two small 
Trumps, and you feel sure that no matter what 
your partner’s ambition may be the only definite 
goal must be to save the game, the singleton may 
be tried; it is a chance which occasionally comes 
off, but it is an exceptional lead which should only 
be resorted to in desperation; a lead from two 
small cards has all the disadvantages of a singleton, 
with considerably less chance of success. 


WHAT CARD TO LEAD 


THE general rule is that when you lead a suit in 
which you have more than three cards you lead the 
fourth best, z.¢., the card which is fourth in rank 
counting from the top, unless you have high cards 
in sequence, when you lead the highest card of the 
sequence; this rule holds good both with a Trump 
suit and when “No-Trump” is declared. 

Unless there are high cards in sequence in a suit 
the fourth best is always led from four cards; 
always to lead it in similar conditions with five, 
six, or seven cards in a suit, greatly simplifies the 
question of what card to lead, for there are cases in 
which the fourth best must be led from five or 
more cards for trick-making purposes, ¢g., no 
player with King, Knave, 9, 8, 3 in his hand would 
give his opponents the chance of winning the first 
trick with the 7. 

The fourth-best card affords the most protection 
and is the most advantageous card to lead for 
trick-making purposes; it also gives the most in- 
formation about your hand which it is important 
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your partner should have at the earliest possible 
moment ; it is the easiest and simplest lead for a 
beginner, and the most communicative and inter- 
esting lead for a good player. 

If you lead a 2 with five or six cards of a suit you 
disclose nothing about the number or the value of 
the cards you hold; you may have anything from 
four cards to the 7, to six cards headed by the 
Ace, King, or to seven cards headed by the Ace, 
Queen. 

You have thrown away your first and it may 
be your only opportunity of telling your partner 
something about the help you can give him; all 
he knows is that it is your best suit; it may be 
you have no chance of getting a trick in it, it may 
be you can win five or six tricks if he returns the 
suit to you. 

When your partner wins a trick he has to decide 
immediately whether he will play for your suit or 
for his own, if he has one of any strength; he has 
no knowledge whatever to help him to a decision ; 
he can form no idea about the best course to adopt 
for he has no means of guessing whether his suit 
is stronger than yours. 

There are many hands in which the question of 
whether your partner should play for his own suit 
or for yours rests entirely upon the number of 
cards you hold, ¢.g., you hold Ace, Queen, 3, 2, and 
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lead the 2; your partner plays the 10, which the 
dealer wins with the Knave: the King is not in 
Dummy’s hand. 

Your partner wins the next trick; his best suit 
is King, Knave, 10, 6,2; if he knows you lead the 
fourth best the strength of your suit is shown to 
be four cards with not more than two honours, as 
you cannot hold the tierce major, and you possibly 
have no honour and no trick in it; in any case 
your partner’s suit of five cards with three honours 
must be stronger than yours, and he should there- 
fore play for it; but if you do not lead the fourth 
best, and there is a chance of your having led 
from six cards to the Ace, King, your partner may 
return your suit with the probable result of not 
making a trick in his own. 

This is the quagmire you put your partner in if 
you are not in the habit of leading the fourth-best 
card ; the declarer is not in any way embarrassed 
by your reticence; his play in most cases will be 
just the same; he will open his longest suit and 
keep the command of your suit as long as he can. 

If, however, the fourth-best card is always led, 
the position is entirely different; if you lead a 2 
your partner knows that you have only four cards 
of the suit; if you lead a 3, although the declarer 
might be concealing the 2 in the first round, your 
partner knows the possibility of your holding five 
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cards, and the certainty of your not holding more; 
if you lead a 4 he knows you may have six cards 
and cannot have more. 

When higher cards are led clear information is 
conveyed about the high cards in your hand, as 
well as the number you have in the suit; if you 
lead an 8, and Dummy lays down Knave, 10, 7, 
your partner with two small cards in his hand 
knows that you hold two cards of the tierce major 
and the declarer only one; if you have the Ace the 
suit is established; should the declarer have the 
Ace your partner’s return of the suit enables you 
to clear it at once, even if the Ace is held up on 
the second round. 

Your partner knows as soon as he sees the ex- 
posed hand that the adversaries may only get one 
trick in the suit, and that they cannot get more 
than two; this knowledge is invaluable at the 
commencement of the hand: had you led the 2 
the declarer might be able for all your partner 
knows to make four tricks in the suit. 

When a strong Heart is declared by Dummy, 
and your best suit is Queen, 9, 8, 3, 2 of Diamonds, 
you lead the 3; Dummy lays down the Knave, 10, 
and your partner holds Ace, King, and two others; 
your partner wins the first trick with the King, 
and leads the Ace, on which you play the 2. 

If Dummy has a hand it is awkward to lead up 
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to, the best game might be to go on with the suit 
and force him to ruff and to open a suit; and if 
your partner were in doubt whether you had four 
or five cards in the suit, he might lead it again 
with the result of giving the declarer a ruff and 
Dummy a discard; this would also give the 
declarer a lead which he might otherwise have had 
difficulty in getting, and enable him to lead a Trump 
through you and to bring off a successful finesse. 

When you play the 2 onthe second round your 
partner knows that you have either five cards or 
two, and he will not run the risk of letting the 
declarer make a small Trump when you cannot 
bring off a ruff even if you were playing for one; 
there is no more ruinous game than giving the 
weak hand a ruff and a lead, and the strong hand 
a discard; but this is constantly brought about by 
players who lead a 2 from five or six cards. 

But when a player of the fourth-best card leads 
the 2, his partner knows that he has only four 
cards in the suit, and the declarer three cards, and 
Dummy can be forced without any risk. 

The contention that the declarer gains more than 
your partner by the lead of the fourth-best card 
does not appear to be sound; the declarer cannot 
prevent your partner deciding whether he will 
play for his own suit or for yours; should he de- 
cide to play for your suit the dealer cannot prevent 
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him counting how many tricks you may have in it, 
and gathering whether he must play to get one 
trick or to get two tricks with his own cards to 
save the game. 

No-Trump hands, in which the declarer can get 
every trick after the suit the leader opens with 
is exhausted, are seen every day, and the issue of 
the game depends in that hand upon whether the 
adversaries can win the first five tricks or not. 

The lead of the fourth-best card often enables 
five tricks to be made when only four would have 
been won if the lowest card had been led :— 

The leader has Ace, 10, 8, 7, 5. 

Dummy lays down Queen, 6, 3, 2. 

The leader’s partner has King, Knave, 9, 4. 

First trick, 7, 2,4, and a discard by the declarer. 

The leader’s partner knows that there are only 
(11-7) four higher cards than the 7 in the other three 
hands (see “Eleven: A Ready Reckoner”); he has 
three higher cards and Dummy one, and so the 7 
is good against the declarer, and is passed up to win. 


Second trick, 5, 3, 9, 0. 

Third trick, King, 0, 8, 6. 

Fourth trick, Knave, 0, Ace, Queen. 
Fifth trick, 10. 


The first five tricks are won in this suit and the 
game is saved. 
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If the leader had opened with the 5 instead of 
the 7, his partner would have won the first trick 
with the Knave and returned the 4, which the leader 
would have won with the Ace; the 9 and King 
would have won the next two tricks; the leader 
would have been left with the fifth Heart, which 
he could never make, and the game would have 
been lost. 

An additional trick is constantly got by leading 
the fourth-best card when the declarer who does 
not play it and does not notice it neglects to cover 
from Dummy’s hand a card which he cannot. beat 
himself; the gain of the trick in these cases is, 
of course, due to the declarer’s bad play, but 
still a lead which often gets an extra trick 
should not be lightly thrown aside, for bad play 
in these little niceties of Bridge is not very ex- 
ceptional. 

But there are cases of daily occurrence in which 
the declarer is powerless to counteract the advan- 
tages his adversaries get from this lead, even when 
he is not himself void in the suit. 

You have the lead with— 

Queen, 10, 9, 8, 3 of Hearts and an entry card ; 

Dummy lays down King, 7, 2; 

Your partner has Ace, Knave, 6. 

You lead the 8, Dummy plays the 2; your partner 
knows there are only (11-8) three higher cardg 
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than the 8, among the other three players, of 
which he has two in his own hand, and Dummy 
one; the 8 is therefore good against the declarer, 
and your partner plays the 6, letting the 8 win the 
first trick. 

Your partner wins the second trick with the 
Knave, and then plays the Ace, under which the 
King drops, and when you get in you make the 
Queen and 10 of Hearts, and get five tricks in the 
suit ; had you led the 3 at the first trick your partner 
must have played the Knave and Dummy’s King 
would have made, leaving you only four tricks in 
the suit. 

The claims of the fourth-best card are based upon 
the protection it gives, the extra tricks won by lead- 
ing it, and the information it affords, combined with 
the utmost attainable simplicity in a rule for leading 
from suits of four, or five, or six, or seven, or eight 
cards. 

The highest card of a sequence is led to prevent 
your partner wasting a high card, as he might do 
if you led the 10 with the Queen and Knave in your 
hand ; should he play the King on your 10, the Ace 
might take it, and the 9 would be made good for the 
fourth round; should your partner hold the Ace, 
and your left-hand adversary the King, you catch 
the King by leading the Queen, and make it good 
against you by leading the 10. 
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your partner has called at the auction, if 
you have the Ace you should always lead it, what- 
ever number of cards you may hold in the suit. 

In the leads given in this chapter the number of 
cards held in the suit is immaterial when it is not 
mentioned. 

Ace: King. Lead the King ; this is not in conflict 
with the general rule that the highest 

card of a sequence should be led, but 
rather an expansion of it; when you lead the King 
with the Ace in your hand, your partner cannot 
play a higher card, and so you secure the object 
of the general rule, and also give your partner some 
information about the Ace. 

This lead is also in accordance with the general 
principle that you should never play an unneces- 
sarily high card without some distinct reason for 
doing so; if you lead the Queen from this combina- 
tion, when there are Trumps, your partner might 
ruff it; there is so seldom any gain from opening 
with the Queen when there are no Trumps, and when 
there is, the gain is so infinitesimal that it is not 
worth while having different leads for a No-Trump 
and for a suit declaration. 

You follow with the Queen ; you keep the Ace as 
long as you can, and go on with the Knave, if you 
have it, or with the 10 if the Knave has fallen under 
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your Queen ; in short, you continue with the lowest 
card in your hand which must win the trick, until the 
suit is exhausted. 
Ace, King, Lead the King when there is a Trump, 
without | to secure the first two tricks in the suit ; 
the Queen | there may be a ruff in the third round 
if you lead a small card. 

When there is no Trump, lead the King if you 
hold five other cards, but when you have less than 
seven cards of the suit, lead the fourth best. 

The suit will not clear in two rounds when you 
hold only six cards of it; so if you lead out the 
King and the Ace, you will only make two tricks, 
unless your partner has three cards in the suit or 
you have a card of re-entry in your own hand. 

Should your partner have only two cards of the 
suit he will not have one to lead back to you if you 
lead out the King and the Ace; but if you lead the 
fourth-best card you will probably make five tricks, 
if your partner has two cards of the suit and an entry 
card which wins in the first eight tricks; there is also 
the chance of his winning the first trick with the 
Queen or the Knave. 

When you have seven cards the King must be 
led; you clear the suit in two rounds if neither 
adversary holds three cards of it; if either adver- 
sary has three cards in the suit, the chances are 
against your partner having two of the three re- 
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maining cards; so the probability of bringing in 
the suit with the assistance of your partner is more 
remote than the chance of its clearing in two 
rounds, 

To leave probabilities for certainties: By leading 
the King you secure two tricks with a chance of 
making seven ; if you lead a small card you are not 
sure of making a single trick; it must be right to 
win two tricks instead of running the risk of leaving 
your partner to save the game by himself ; when you 
have two certain tricks in your own hand you do not 
often find your partner with five tricks on an adver- 
sary’s declaration of “ No-Trump.” 

By leading a small card you may throw the lead 
to the declarer at the first trick, by which he may 
clear a suit, or even two suits, before your partner ; 
if you fead out the King and the Ace, you have a 
lead to give your partner, and if he should have 
discarded, you are very likely to hit off his suit; 
in any case two tricks and a lead go very nearly 
half-way to saving a game. 

Ace, Queen] With a Trump, you will avoid leading 

Knave | the suit, but if you are driven to it, 

lead the Ace, and then the Queen. 

With no Trump lead the Queen ; if you lead the 
Ace you will only make one trick in the suit unless 
the King falls, as you cannot expect your partner 
to have a third card of the suit to lead for you. 
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If the Queen wins, and the King is not in Dummy’s 
hand, you follow with the Ace, under which your 
partner will, of course, play the King if he has it ; but 
if the guarded King is in Dummy’s hand you follow 
with the Knave instead of the Ace. 

This puts the declarer into a difficulty, for he can- 
not tell where the Ace is; if you have it he estab- 
lishes your suit by holding up the King; if your 
partner has the Ace, he establishes your suit at 
once by playing the King, but if he keeps it until 
the next trick he makes your partner stop the 
suit at the third round. 

If the declarer has the King he wins the first trick 
with it, and has to lead up to your partner, who 
probably has a card of your suit to return whenever 
he gets in; and you may make five or six tricks in 
the suit instead of making the Ace only; so even 
with a card of re-entry in your hand it is better to 
open with the Queen, as your partner may get in 
sooner than you, in time for all the cards of your suit 
to make. 

nee Lead the fourth best. Some players 
Queen,ten lead the 10; this is a misleading card, 
and there is no sufficient reason for 

leaving the general rule. 

You have the major tenace in your hand, and 
so you have not got to establish it as in the case 
of Ace, Knave, 10; when the King and the Knave 
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are with the declarer on your right, and Dummy 
has four to the 9, you make the 9 good by leading 
the 10; if you have five cards of the suit, and no 
card of re-entry in your hand, you lose two tricks 
by leading the 10, instead of the fourth best; you 
will only make the Ace and Queen, whereas if you 
had led the fourth best you would have made the 
Ace, Queen, 10, and the small card. 

If the declarer has the Knave and Dummy has 
the King, 9,3, and 2, the Knave wins the first trick, 
and Dummy will win two of the next three tricks 
in the suit. 

Some players lead the 10 from Ace, ice 10 
9, which seems to be wantonly mischievous; there 
is no trick-getting advantage in leading the 10 
instead of the fourth best; if you lead the 9 your 
partner knows that you hold the Ace, supported by 
the King or Queen when the first trick is won by 
the Knave, for you would have led the King if your 
three higher cards had been the King, Queen, 10; 
if the King is not in Dummy’s hand your partner 
knows at the first trick that your suit is established, 
a most valuable piece of information at the 
beginning of the hand. 

Even if your partner can gather all this from 
the lead of the 10 it seems unwise to leave a 
general rule for a fancy lead which gives no 
additional chance of winning a trick, and with- 
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holds information about the number of cards you 
hold in the suit. 
Kee: Lead the Knave; it establishes the 
major tenace even if you find your part- 
ner with no card of value in the suit; 
if you always lead the 10 from King, Knave, 10 to 
distinguish it from this lead your partner knows that 
you have the major tenace, and he can see from 
Dummy’s cards if the finesse is good or not. 
Even with the 9 in your hand as well, the Knave 
is the best card to lead, for it is of more importance 
to let your partner know that you hold the Ace than 
to show him the 9; if you lead the 9 he is in doubt 
whether your best card is the King or the Ace, 
whether your suit is established or not. The know- 
ledge, too, that you have this Ace often enables him 
to place another Ace in the declarer’s hand ; to mark 
the position of two Aces for your partner may be of 
invaluable assistance to him in the play of the hand. 
Ace and Lead the fourth best with No-Trump. 
when there is a Trump the Ace must be 
led if you are driven to lead the suit, as 
the danger of a ruff in the second round is too great. 
Ace ana This is a lead about which good 
three | players hold different opinions when 
others | there isa Trump; the pros and cons are 
nearly balanced. On the one hand there 
is the danger of never making the Ace if you don’t 
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lead it; on the other hand, you may be giving up 
the whole suit to the adversaries, and you are 
parting with a card of entry which may enable you 
to give your partner a lead he wants; in my view 
the balance of advantage is in favour of the small 
card; one likes to make more use of an Ace than 
to throw it upon the table for rubbish to be shot on. 
The fourth best should be led, both with No-Trump 
and with a Trump. 

King, Lead the Knave, for you wish your 

Queen, partner to play the Ace if he has it and 

Knave, and not to block you, and you also let: him 
two others t | now that you hold at least five cards 
y 
of the suit; with less than five cards 
the King, the highest card of the sequence, is led 
in accordance with the general rule. 
Lead the King; the King is the best 
card to lead both with a Trump and with 
No-Trump, even if you have only four 
cards of the suit. 

With five cards most players lead the King, but 
the lead is not universally accepted, as the advantage 
deprived from it does not appear to be clearly 
understood. 

If the dealer has the Ace, Knave, and another, 
your King will make the first trick; wary of the 
Bath coup, you leave the suit; and if you succeed 
in putting your partner in, his return of the suit 
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establishes it at once; should you get in before the 
eleventh trick you make four tricks in the suit, 
although your partner may only hold two small 
cards in it. 

If, however, you lead a small card which the 
declarer wins with the Knave, and your one card 
of re-entry is taken away from you before your 
partner gets in to return the suit, you will probably 
make only one trick in it, and possibly not even 
that ; leading the King gives you four tricks, leading 
a small card gives you one trick. 

If the Ace and Knave only are in one hand the 
result from leading a small card is similarly dis- 
astrous. 

If the Ace and a small card are with Dummy, and 
the Knave and two others with the declarer, you 
establish the suit immediately by leading the King, 
and you will make four tricks in the suit. 

Even with only four cards of the suit the King 
seems to be the best lead; you establish the major 
tenace if the Ace wins the first trick; if it is held 
up against you, you have the advantage of seeing 
Dummy’s hand, a very great advantage if he made 
the declaration, to assist you in deciding which suit 
you will give your partner a chance in, if you think 
it advisable to change the suit. 

If the suit is evenly divided you may make three 
tricks in it, and you certainly prevent the adversaries 
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making two tricks in the suit before you make one; 
this is a very important point in the numberless 
hands in which the deciarer finds Dummy with 
nothing in the suit he has risked; the declarer can 
see eight tricks and no more without parting with 
the lead. 

In all these hands, which are of constant occur- 
rence, the lead of the small card enabling the dealer 
to make the Knave as well as the Ace may give 
him the game. 

There is the further advantage of letting your 
partner know from the first that you have the Queen 
and 10 in your hand; this information may be very 
useful to him in planning his defence. 

Lead the King with a Trump suit, or 
the adversaries might make the first two 
tricks and ruff the third ; with No-Trump 
lead the fourth best. | 
4 Lead the 10, and not the Knave, so 
that your partner may know you have 

not got the Ace. With No-Trump the 
plan of defence at the last resort often used to 
depend upon the question whether your lead of the 
Knave was from Ace, Knave, 10, or from King, 
Knave, 10, when the Knave was led from both com- 
birations. 

When the declarer had established a long suit, 
playing him in with the Ace of your suit often lost 
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the game; so when your partner got in at the 
critical moment he was in doubt whether to play 
for the chance of finding one card in your hand 
which would establish his own suit, or to lead your 
suit back to you in the hope of your having the Ace. 

When he knows that your lead is from the Ace, 
10, and not from the King, 10, he can often see from 
the outset that the game is saved; there is no room 
for his winning cards if he has any and for yours 
as well; he keeps one card of your suit, and wins 
a trick as soon as he can to lead it. 


King, 

Knave, Lead the 9, the fourth best. 

ten, nine 

Queen, Lead the Queen, the highest of the 
Knave, ten sequence. 

Knave, Lead the Knave, the highest of the 


ten, nine sequence. 
Ten, nine, Lead to the 10, the highest of the se- 
eight quence. 


The simplicity of this method of leading should 
attract a considerable number of players; nearly all 
these leads really fall under the general rule, for the 
highest of a sequence or the fourth-best card is 
nearly always led. ° 

If you are beginning to play Bridge, this general 
rnle is all you need know about the leads to com- 
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mence playing; you will never have a moment’s 
hesitation about the card to lead when you have 
decided upon the suit; with a little observation you 
will soon gather the few cases where the general 
rule is departed from ; as each fresh departure comes 
under your notice get hold of the reason for it as 
well as the fact itself, and refer to the book on Bridge 
you set store by, to see if it throws any light on the 
subject. 

At Whist there were more than fifty different 
ways of leading and following from these combina- 
tions which are here covered by two simple rules 
this absence of complication in the matter of lead- 
ing is one of the many reasons why Bridge is easier 
to play than Whist. 


MISS AUCTION 
A GAME FOR THREE PLAYERS 


For fifteen years there has been a fruitless quest 
for some form of Bridge for three players. 

The very essence of Bridge is that the Trump 
should be selected by judgment, and not left to 
the arbitrament of chance. 

The three-handed game of Auction Bridge which 
is now being played under the authorised Laws has 
already degenerated into a No-Trump gamble for 
Dummy. 

Some players declare “3 No-Trumps” without 
even looking at their cards; it would really be 
quite as rational to play pitch-and-toss; this 1s, 
of course, an exceptional occurrence, and it is not 
a point against any game that some players choose 
to use it for blind gambling. 

But the advantage of the declarer is so great that 
there is always the keenest competition for the post, 
and this leads to extravagant and reckless bidding, 
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which carries a player to the borderland of a blind 
gamble. 

And it always will be so when you have to bid 
for a pig in a poke; every player wants to play the 
twenty-six cards, but he has no idea what thirteen 
of them are; so he bids high every hand to secure 
the advantage of playing the Dummy, and runs the 
risk of an utter rout, on the chance of gaining a 
brilliant victory. . 

It is a poor sort of gamble at the best, and it en- 
tirely destroys the intellectual element in Bridge. 

The following way of playing Three-handed 
Auction makes the bidding in the main a question 
of judgment, with a spice of luck about one-third 
of the dealer’s hand ; when it is known it is sure 
to be popular; every one I have shown the 
game to has given an unqualified opinion in its 
favour. 

The basis of the game is that Dummy’s cards 
are exposed before the auction begins; so instead 
of bidding for thirteen unseen cards each player 
sees the whole hand which is offered for sale; he 
can form an estimate of its value in combination 
with his own hand, and use his judgment to 
determine the number of tricks which he is likely 
to make. 

Forty-eight cards only are dealt; the four re- 
maining cards, which are called “The Miss,” are 
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placed face downwards on the right of the dealer 
who at once places Dummy’s cards face upwards on 
the table. 

In bidding no suit is named; a player calls the 
number of tricks which he contracts to make. 

Each player has only one bid, and there is no 
double. 

The dealer has the first bid; he must declare to 
make at least the odd trick, and he may declare 
to make any number up to seven. 

The highest bidder becomes the declarer; he 
takes up the mzss, and adds the four cards to his 
twelve cards. 

He then gives one of the sixteen cards in his 
hand to Dummy, and one to each of the other 
players. 

The declarer makes the Trump declaration, and 
the eldest hand then leads a card. 

The Laws are the same as those of Auction Bridge, 
except as varied by the following :— 

The game is played by three players, all against 
all, the table being complete with four players. 

1. The player who cut the lowest card has the 
first deal; the player cutting the next lowest card 
sits on the dealer’s left, and the remaining player 
on the dealer’s right. If whilst dealing a card be 
exposed, there must be a new deal. 

2. Forty-eight cards shall be dealt face downwards 
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in four packets; the remaining four cards, which 
are called “the mzss,” shall be placed face downwards 
in one packet on the right of the dealer. 

3. The dealer shall then place face upwards on 
the table the twelve cards which have been dealt 
to Dummy. 

4, The dealer declares the number of tricks he 
will make; he must declare to win at least the odd 
trick, and he may call any number up to 7; no suit 
is named during the bidding. 

5. The player on his left can overbid by calling 
a higher number, or he can pass. 

6. The remaining player can overbid by calling 
a higher number, or he can pass. 

7. There is no penalty if a player bids out of turn ; 
the game proceeds as if he had not spoken. 

8. The auction is now closed; each player has 
only one bid, and there is no doubling. 

9. The highest bidder is the declarer. 

10. The declarer takes up the miss, and adds 
the four cards to the twelve cards already dealt 
to him. 

11. He then gives one of the sixteen cards in 
his hand to Dummy and one to each of the other 
two players who are in temporary partnership 
against him, and makes the declaration of “No- 
Trump” or a suit, and the eldest hand leads a 
card. 
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12. If, after the deal has been completed, and 
before a card is led, any player expose a card 
from his hand, he shall forfeit 50 points to each 
of the other players; and the declarer—if he be 
not the offender—may call upon the eldest hand 
not to lead from the suit of the exposed card. 
If he does not exercise this right, the card must 
be left on the table as an exposed card. If 
the card be exposed by the declarer, after the 
final declaration has been made, there is no 
penalty. 

13. The rubber consists of four games; but when 
two games have been won by the same player, the 
other, or others are not played. 

14. When the declarer makes good his declaration, 
he scores as at Auction Bridge; when he fails to 
do so, he loses to each of his adversaries. 

15. The scoring is the same as at Auction, except 
with regard to honours which are scored by each 
player severally, ze, 2 for one honour, and 20 for 
five honours in Spades; 10 for one Ace, and 100 
for four Aces in “ No-Trumps.” 

16. One hundred points are scored by each player 
for every game he wins, and the winner of the rubber 
adds a further 250 points to his score. 

17. At the conclusion of the rubber, the total 
scores obtained by each player are added up 
separately, and each player wins from, or loses to, 
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each other player the difference between his score, 
and that of the said other player. 

It must be clearly understood that this form of 
the game for three players and these Laws have not 
received the sanction of any authority. 


THE LAWS OF AUCTION BRIDGE 


Framed by a Joint Committee of the PoRTLAND and BaTH 
Ciuss, and approved and adopted by the Committee 
of the PoRTLAND Cus (1909). 


(Printed by kind permission of Messrs. Thomas De La Rue 
& Co., Ltd, London, E.C.) 


The Rubber. 


1. The rubber is the best of three games. If the 
first two games be won by the same players, the 
third game is not played. 


Scoring. 


2, A game consists of 30 points obtained by 
tricks alone, exclusive of any points counted for 
Honours, Chicane, Slam, Bonus, or Under-tricks. 

3. Every hand is played out, and any points in 
excess of the 30 points necessary for the game 
are counted. 

4. When the declarer (vide Law 50) makes 


good his declaration by winning at least as many 
aso 
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tricks as he declared to win, each trick above 6 
counts :— 


2 points when Spades are Trumps. 


4 ,, » Clubs - 
6, » Diamonds . 
8, » Hearts ‘ 
12 si, , there are no Trumps. 


These values become respectively 4, 8, 12, 16, and 
24 when the declaration has been doubled; and 8, 
16, 24, 32, and 48 when the declaration has been 
re-doubled (vide Law 56). 

®. Honours consist of Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 
and 10 of the Trump suit. When there are no 
Trumps they consist of the four Aces. 

6. Honours in Trump suits are thus reckoned :— 

If a player and his partner conjointly hold— 

I. The five honours of the Trump suit, they 
score for honours five times the value of 
the Trump suit trick. 

II. Any four honours of the Trump suit, they 
score for honours four times the value 
of the Trump suit trick. 

III. Any three honours of the Trump suit, they 
score for honours twice the value of the 
Trump suit trick. 

If a player in his own hand holds— 

I. The five honours of the Trump suit, he and 
his partner score for honours ten times 
the value of the Trump suit trick. 
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II. Any four honours of the Trump suit, he and 
his partner score for honours eight times 
the value of the Trump suit trick ; and if 
his partner holds the fifth honour, nine 
times the value of the Trump suit trick. 

The value of the Trump suit trick referred to in 
this Law is its original value—eg., 2 points in 
Spades and 6 points in Diamonds; and the value 
of honours is in no way affected by any doubling 
or re-doubling. 

7. HONOURS, when there are no Trumps are thus 
reckoned :— 

If a player and his partner conjointly hold— 

I. The four Aces, they score for honours 
40 points. 

II. Any three Aces, they score for honours 
30 points. 

If a player in his own hands holds— 

The four Aces, he and his partner score for 
honours 100 points. 

These values are in no way affected by doubling 
or re-doubling. 

8. CHICANE is thus reckoned :— 

If a player holds no Trump, he and his partner 
score for Chicane twice the value of the 
Trump suit trick. The value of Chicane 
is in no way affected by any doubling or 
re-doubling. 
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9. SLAM is thus reckoned :— 

If a player and his partner make, independently 
of any tricks taken for the revoke penalty— 

I. All thirteen tricks, they score for Grand 
Slam 40 points. 

II. Twelve tricks, they score for Little Slam 
20 points. 

10. Honours, Chicane, Slam, Bonus, and points 
for Under-tricks are reckoned in the score at the end 
of the rubber. 

11. At the end of the rubber, the total scores for 
Tricks, Honours, Chicane, Slam, Bonus, and Under- 
tricks obtained by each player and his partner are 
added up, 250 points are added to the score of the 
winners of the rubber, and the difference between 
the two scores is the number of points won, or lost, 
by the winners of the rubber. 

12. If an erroneous score affecting Tricks, Bonus, 
or Under-tricks be proved, such mistake may be 
corrected prior to the conclusion of the game in 
which it occurred, and such game is not concluded 
until the last card of the following deal has been 
dealt, or, in the case of the last game of the rubber, 
until the score has been made up and agreed. 

13. If an erroneous score affecting Honours, 
Chicane, and Slam be proved, such mistake may 
be corrected at any time before the score of the 
rubber has been made up and agreed, 
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Cutting. 
14, The Ace is the lowest card. 
15. In all cases, every player must cut from the 
same pack. 
16. Should a player expose more than one card 
he must cut again. 


Formation of Table. 


17. If there are more than four candidates, the 
players are selected by cutting, the first six in the 
room having the right of belonging to the table, 
which is complete with six players. The candidates 
who cut the next lowest cards have a prior right to 
any after-comer to enter the table. 

18. The four who cut the lowest cards play the 
first rubber; they cut for partners, and the two 
lowest play against the two highest. The lowest 
is the dealer, and he has choice of cards and seats, 
and, having once made his selection, must abide 
by it. 

19. Two players cutting cards of equal value, un- 
less such cards are the two highest, cut again; 
should they be the two lowest, a fresh cut is 
necessary to decide which of those two deals. 

20. Three players cutting cards of equal value cut 
again; should the fourth (or remaining) card be the 
highest, the two lowest of the new cut are partners, 
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the lower of those two the dealer; should the fourth 
card be the lowest, the two highest are partners, the 
original lowest the dealer. 


Cutting Out. 


21. At the end of a rubber, should admission be 
claimed by one, or two candidates, the player who 
has, or the players who have, played a greater 
number of consecutive rubbers than the others is, or 
are, out ; but when all have played the same number, 
they must cut to decide upon the out-goers; the 
highest are out. 


Entry and Re-entry. 


22. A candidate, whether he has played or not, 
can join a table which is not complete by declaring 
in at any time prior to any of the players having cut 
a card, either for the purpose of commencing a fresh 
rubber or of cutting out. 

23. In the formation of fresh tables, the candi- 
dates who have neither belonged to nor played at 
any other table have the prior right of entry ; the 
others decide their right of admission by cutting. 

24. Any one quitting a table prior to the conclu- 
sion of a rubber may, with consent of the other three 
players, appoint a substitute in his absence during 
that rubber. 

25. A player joining one table, whilst belonging to 
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another, loses his right of re-entry into the latter, 
and takes his chance of cutting in, as if he were a 
fresh candidate. 

26. If any one break up a table, the remaining 
players have the prior right to him of entry into 
any other; and should there not be sufficient 
vacancies at such other table to admit all those 
candidates, they settle their precedence by cutting. 


Shuffling. 


27. The pack must neither be shuffled below the 
table nor so that the face of any card can be seen. 

28. The pack must not be shuffled during the play 
of the hand. 

29. A pack, having been played with, must neither 
be shuffled by dealing it into packets, nor across the 
table. 

30. Each player has a right to shuffle once only 
(except as provided by Law 33) prior to a deal, after 
a false cut, or when a new deal has occurred. 

31. The dealer’s partner must collect the cards for 
the ensuing deal, and has the first right to shuffle 
that pack. 

32, Each player, after shuffling, must place the 
cards, properly collected and face downwards, to 
the left of the player about to deal. 

33. The dealer has always the right to shuffle last ; 
but should a card or cards be seen during his 
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shuffling, or whilst giving the pack to be cut, he 
may be compelled to re-shuffle. 


The Deal. 


34. Each player deals in his turn; the order of 
dealing goes to the left. 

35. The player on the dealer’s right cuts the pack, 
and, in dividing it, must not leave fewer than four 
cards in either packet; if in cutting, or in replacing 
one of the two packets on the other, a card be ex- 
posed, or if there be any confusion of the cards or a 
doubt as to the exact place in which the pack was 
divided, there must be a fresh cut. 

36. When a player, whose duty it is to cut, has once 
separated the pack, he cannot alter his cut; more- 
over, he can neither re-shuffle nor re-cut the cards. 

37. After the pack has been cut, should the dealer 
shuffle the cards, the pack must be cut again. 

38. The fifty-two cards shall be dealt face down- 
wards. The deal is not completed until the last 
card has been dealt face downwards. There is no 
misdeal. 

A New Deal. 

39. There must be a new deal— 

I. If, during a deal, or during the play of a 
hand, the pack be proved to be incorrect 
or imperfect. 

17 
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Il. If any card be faced in the pack. 

III. Unless the cards are dealt into four packets, 
one at a time and in regular rotation, 
beginning at the player to the dealer’s 
left. 

IV. Should the last card not come in its regular 
order to the dealer. 

V. Should a player have more than thirteen 
cards, and any one or more of the others 
Jess than thirteen cards. 

Should the dealer deal two cards at once, 
or two cards to the same hand, and then 
deal a third ; but if, prior to dealing that 
card, the dealer can, by altering the posi- 
tion of one card only, rectify such error, 
he may do so. 

VII. Should the dealer omit to have the pack 
cut to him, and the adversaries discover 
the error prior to the last card being 
dealt, and before looking at their cards. 

40. If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed by either 
of the dealer’s adversaries, the dealer or his partner 
may claim a new deal. A card similarly exposed 
by the dealer or his partner, gives the same claim 
to each adversary. The claim may not be made 
by a player who has, or whose partner has, looked 
at any of his cards. If a new deal does not take 
place, the exposed card cannot be called. 


VI. 


— 
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41. If however, in dealing, one of the last cards 
be exposed, and the dealer has completed the deal 
before there is reasonable time to decide as to a fresh 
deal, the privilege is not thereby lost. 

42. If the dealer, before he has dealt fifty-one 
cards, look at any card, his adversaries have a right 
to see it, and may exact a new deal. 

43. Should three players have their right number 
of cards, and the fourth have less than thirteen, 
and not discover such deficiency until he has played 
any of his cards, the deal stands good; should he 
have played, he is answerable for any revoke he 
may have made, as if the missing card, or cards, 
had been in his hand; he may search the other 
pack for it, or them. 

44. If a pack, during or after a rubber, be proved 
incorrect or imperfect, such proof does not alter 
any past score, game, or rubber ; that hand in which 
the imperfection was detected is null and void, and 
the dealer must deal again. 

45. Any one dealing out of turn, or with the 
adversaries’ cards, may be stopped before the last 
card is dealt, otherwise the deal stands good, and 
the game must proceed as if no mistake has been 
made. 

46. A player can neither shuffle, cut, nor deal 
for his partner without the permission of his op- 
ponents. 
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Declaring Trumps. 


47. The dealer having examined his hand, must 
declare to win at least the odd trick, but he may 
declare to win more. He must declare whether the 
hand shall be played with or without Trumps; in 
the former case, he must name which suit shall be 
Trumps. The lowest declaration he can make is 
“One Spade”—z.e., he declares to win at least one 
odd Trick, Spades being Trumps. 

48. After the dealer has made his declaration, 
each player in turn, commencing with the player 
on the dealer’s left, has the right to make a higher 
declaration, or to double the last declaration made, 
or to re-double a declaration which has _ been 
doubled, subject to the provisions of Law 56, or 
to pass the last declaration. A declaration of a 
greater number of tricks in a suit of lower value, 
which equals the last declaration in value of points, 
shall be considered a higher declaration—ey., a 
declaration of “2 Spades” is a higher declara- 
tion than “One Club,’ and “2 Diamonds” is 
higher than “One No-Trump.” : 

49. A player in his turn may overbid the previous 
declaration any number of times, and may also 
overbid his partner, but he cannot overbid his own 
declaration which has been, passed by the other 
three players. When the jimal declaration has 
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been made—ze., when the last declaration has been 
passed by the other three players—the player who 
made such declaration (or in the case where both 
partners have made declarations in the same suit, 
or of “No-Trumps,” the player who made the first 
of such declarations) shall play the combined 
hands of himself and of his partner the latter 
becoming Dummy. 

50. When the player of the two hands (herein- 
after termed “the declarer”) wins at least as many 
tricks as he declared to do, he scores the full value 
of the tricks won (see Laws 2 and 4). When he 
fails, his adversaries score 50 points for each 
under-trick—z.e., each trick short of the number 
declared ; or, if the declaration has been doubled, 
or re-doubled, 100 or 200 respectively for each 
under-trick, neither the declarer nor his adversaries 
score anything towards the game. 

51. The loss to the declarer on the declaration of 
“One Spade” shall be limited to 100 points in respect 
of under-tricks, whether doubled or not, unless either 
he or his partner have re-doubled. 

52. If a player make a declaration (other than 
passing) out of turn, the adversary on his left may 
demand a new deal, or may allow the declaration 
so made to stand, when the bidding shall continue 
as if-the declaration had been in order. 

53. Ifa player, in bidding, fail to declare a suff- 
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cient number of tricks to overbid the previous 
declaration, he shall be considered to have declared 
the requisite number of tricks in the bid which 
he has made, provided that the number of tricks 
shall not exceed seven; and his partner shall be de- 
barred from making any further declaration, unless 
either of his adversaries make a higher declaration 
or double. If, however, such insufficient declara- 
tion be accepted by the next player passing it, or 
doubling it, or by making a higher declaration, no 
rectification can be made, 

54. After the final declaration has been made, a 
player is not entitled to give his partner any infor- 
mation as to a previous declaration, whether made 
by himself or by either adversary; but a player is 
entitled to inquire, at any time during the play of 
the hand, what was the final declaration. 


Doubling and Re-doubling. 


55. The effect of doubling and re-doubling is that 
the value of each trick over six is doubled or quad- 
rupled, as provided in Law 4; but it does not alter 
the value of a declaration—eg., a declaration of 
“2 Clubs” is higher than “ One Heart,” although the 
Heart declaration has been doubled. 

56. Any declaration can be doubled and re-doubled 
once, but not more; a player cannot double his part- 
ner’s declaration, or re-double his partner's double, 
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but he may re-double a declaration of his partner’s 
which has been doubled by his adversaries. 

o¢. The act of doubling, or re-doubling, re-opens 
the bidding. When a declaration has been doubled, 
or re-doubled, any player, including the player 
whose declaration has been doubled, or whose double 
has been re-doubled, can in his proper turn make a 
further declaration of higher value. 

58. When a player whose declaration has been 
doubled, makes good his declaration by winning at 
least the declared number of tricks, he scores a 
bonus which consists of 50 points for winning 
the number of tricks declared, and 50 points for 
each additional trick he may win. If he or his 
partner have re-doubled, the bonus is doubled. 

59. If a player double out of turn, the adversary 
on his left may demand a new deal. : 

60. When the final declaration has been made 
(see Law 49), the play shall begin, and the player 
on the left of the declarer shall lead. 

61. A declaration once made cannot be altered, 
except as provided by Law 53. 


Dummy. 


62. As soon as a card is led by the eldest hand, 
te, the player on the left of the declarer, the 
declarer’s partner shall place his cards face up- 
wards on the table, and the duty of playing the 
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cards from that hand which is called Dummy, and 
of claiming and enforcing any penalties arising 
during the hand, shall devolve upon the declarer, 
unassisted by his partner. 

63. Before placing his cards upon the table, the 
declarer’s partner has all the rights of a player, 
but after so doing shall take no part whatever in 
the play, except that he has the right :— 

(a) To ask the declarer whether he has any 
of a suit which he may have renounced ; 

(6) To call the declarer’s attention to the 
fact that too many or too few cards 
have been played to a trick ; 

(¢) To correct the claim of either adversary 
to a penalty to which the latter is not 
entitled ; 

» (@) To call attention to the fact that a trick 

has been wrongly gathered by either side ; 

(¢) To participate in the discussion of any 
disputed question of fact, or of law; 

(7) To correct an erroneous score. 

If he call attention to any other incident in the 
play of the hand, in respect of which any penalty 
might be exacted, the fact that he has done "so 
shall deprive the declarer of the right of exacting 
such penalty against his adversaries. 

64. If the declarer’s partner, by touching a card, 
or otherwise, suggest the play of a card from 
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Dummy, either of the adversaries may, but with- 
out consulting with his partner, call upon the 
declarer to play or not to play the card suggested. 

65. When the declarer draws a card, either from 
his own hand or from Dummy, such card is not con- 
sidered as played until actually quitted. 

66. A card once played, or named by the declarer 
as to be played from his own hand or from Dummy, 
cannot be taken back, except to save a revoke. 

67. The declarer’s partner may not look over his 
adversaries’ hands, nor leave his seat for the purpose 
of watching his partner’s play. 

68. Dummy is not liable to any penalty ses a re- 
voke, as his adversaries see his cards. Should he 
revoke, and the error not be discovered until the 
trick is turned and quitted, the trick stands good. 

69. The declarer is not liable to any penalty for 
an error whence he can gain no advantage. Thus, 
he may expose some, or all of his cards, without in- 
curring any penalty. 


Exposed Cards. 


70. If all the cards have been dealt, and before the 
final declaration has been made, any player expose a 
card from his hand, the adversary on his left may de- 
mand a new deal. If the deal be allowed to stand, the 
exposed card may be taken up and cannot be called. 

71. If, after the final declaration has been made, 
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and before a card is led, the partner of the player 
who has to lead to the first trick exposes a card 
from his hand, the declarer may, instead of calling 
the card, require the leader not to lead the suit of 
the exposed card. 


Cards Liable to be Called. 


72, All cards exposed by the declarer’s adversaries 
are liable to be called, and must be left face upwards 
on the table; but a card is not an exposed card when 
dropped on the floor, or elsewhere below the table. 

73. The following are exposed cards :— 

I. Two or more cards played at once. 

II. Any card dropped with its face upwards, 
or in any way exposed on or above the 
table, even though snatched up so quickly 
that no one can name it. 

74, If either of the declarer’s adversaries play to an 
imperfect trick the best card on the table, or lead 
one which is a winning card as against the declarer 
and his partner, and then lead again, without 
waiting for his partner to play, or play several such 
winning cards, one after the other, without waiting 
for his partner to play, the latter may be called ‘on 
to win if he can, the first or any other of those 
tricks, and the other cards thus improperly played 
are exposed cards. 

75. Should the declarer indicate that all or any of 
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the remaining tricks are his, he may be required to 
place his cards face upwards on the table; but they 
are not liable to be called. 

76. If either of the declarer’s adversaries throws 
his cards on the table face upwards, such cards are 
exposed, and liable to be called by the declarer. 

(7. If all the players throw their cards on the 
table face upwards, the hands are abandoned, and 
the score must be left as claimed and admitted. 
The hands may be examined for the purpose of 
establishing a revoke, but for no other purpose. 

78. A card detached from the rest of the hand of 
either of the declarer’s adversaries, so as to be named, 
is liable to be called ; but should the declarer name a 
wrong card, he is liable to have a suit called when 
first he or his partner have the lead. 

79. If a player, who has rendered himself liable to 
have the highest or lowest of a suit called, or to win 
or not to win a trick, fail to play as desired, though 
able to do so, or if when called on to lead one suit, 
lead another, having in his hand one or more cards of 
that suit demanded, he incurs the penalty of a revoke. 

80. If either of the declarer’s adversaries lead out 
of turn, the declarer may call a suit from him or his 
partner when it is next the turn of either of them 
to lead, or may call the card erroneously led. 

81. If the declarer lead out of turn, either from 
his own hand or from Dummy, he incurs no penalty ; 
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but he may not rectify the error after the second 
hand has played, unless called upon by either 
adversary to do so. 

82. If any player lead out of turn, and the other 
three have followed him, the trick is complete, and 
the error cannot be rectified; but if only the 
second, or the second and third, have played to the 
false lead, their cards, on discovery of the mistake, 
can be taken back ; and there is no penalty against 
any one, excepting the original offender, and then 
only when he is one of the declarer’s adversaries, 

83. In no case can a player be compelled to play 
a card which would oblige him to revoke. 

84. The call of a card may be repeated until such 
card has been played. 

85. If a player called on to lead a suit have none 
of it, the penalty is paid. 


Cards Played in Error, or not Played to a 
Trick. 


86. Should the third hand not have played, and 
the fourth play before his partner, the latter (not 
being Dummy or his partner) may be called on to 
win, or not to win, the trick. 

87. If any one (not being Dummy) omit playing 
to a former trick, and such error be not discovered 
until he has played to the next, the adversaries may 
claim a new deal; should they decide that the deal 
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stands good, or should Dummy have omitted to play 
to a former trick, and such error be not discovered 
till he shall have played to the next, the surplus 
card at the end of the hand is considered to have 
been played to the imperfect trick, but does not 
constitute a revoke therein. 

88. If any one play two cards to the same trick, 
or mix a card with a trick to which it does not 
properly belong, and the mistake be not discovered 
until the hand is played out, he (not being Dummy) 
is answerable for all consequent revokes he may 
have made. If, during the play of the hand,, the 
error be detected, the tricks may be counted face 
downwards, in order to ascertain whether there be 
among them a card too many: should this be the 
case they may be searched, and the card restored ; 
the player (not being Dummy) is, however, liable for 
all revokes which he may have meanwhile made. 


The Revoke. 


89. Is when a player (other than Dummy), hold- 
ing one or more cards of the suit led, plays a card 
of a different suit. 

90. The penalty for each revoke shall be :-— 

(a) When the declarer revokes, his adversaries 
shall score 150 points in addition to any 
penalty which he may have incurred for 
not making good his declaration. 
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(6) When either of the adversaries revoke, 
the declarer may score 150 points, or may 
take three tricks from his opponents and 
add them to his own. Such tricks taken 
as a penalty may assist the declarer to 
make good his declaration, but they shall 
not entitle him to score any bonus in 
the case of the declaration having been 
doubled or re-doubled. 

The penalty of 150 points is not affected by 
doubling or re-doubling. 

In no circumstances can partners score anything 
except for honours or Chicane on a hand in which 
one of them has revoked. 

91. A revoke is established, if the trick in which 
it occurs has been turned and quitted—z.e., the hand 
removed from that trick after it has been turned 
face downwards on the table—or if either the re- 
voking player or his partner, whether in his right 
turn or otherwise, lead or play to the following trick. 

92. A player may ask his partner whether he has 
not a card of the suit which he has renounced ; 
should the question be asked before the trick 1s 
turned and quitted, subsequent turning and quitting 
does not establish the revoke, and the error may 
be corrected, unless the question be answered in 
the negative, or unless the revoking player or his 
partner have led or played to the following trick. 
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93. At the end of the hand, the claimants of a 
revoke may search all the tricks. 

94. If a player discover his mistake in time to save 
a revoke, any player or players who have played 
after him may withdraw their cards and substitute 
others, and their cards withdrawn are not liable to 
be called. If the player in fault be one of the 
declarer’s adversaries, the declarer may call the card 
thus played in error, or may require him to play 
his highest or lowest card to that trick in which 
he has renounced. 

95. If the player in fault be the declarer, the eldest 
hand may require him to play the highest or lowest 
card of the suit in which he has renounced, provided 
both of the declarer’s adversaries have played to 
the current trick; but this penalty cannot be ex- 
acted from the declarer when he is fourth in hand, 
nor can it be enforced at all from Dummy. 

96. After a revoke has been claimed, if the accused 
player or his partner mix the cards before they 
have been sufficiently examined by the adversaries, 
the revoke is established. 

97. A revoke cannot be claimed after the cards 
have been cut for the following deal. 

98. If a revoke occur, be claimed and proved, bets 
on the odd trick, or on the amount of the score, 


must be decided by the actual state of the score 
after the penalty is paid. 
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99. Should both sides subject themselves to the 
penalty for a revoke, neither side can score any- 
thing except for honours or Chicane; should either 
or both sides revoke more than once, the side 
making the fewest revokes scores 150 points for 
each extra revoke. 


Calling for New Cards. 

100. Any player (on paying for them) before, but 
not after, the pack be cut for the deal, may call for 
fresh cards. He must call for two new packs, of 
which the dealer takes his choice. 


General Rules. 


101. Any one during the play of a trick, or after 
the four cards are played, and before, but not after, 
they are touched for the purpose of gathering them 
together, may demand that the cards be placed 
before their respective players. 

102. If either of the declarer’s adversaries, prior 
to his partner playing, should call attention to the 
trick—either by saying that it is his, or by naming 
his card, or, without being required so to do, by 
drawing it towards him—the declarer may require 
that opponent’s partner to play his highest or 
lowest of the suit then led, or to win or not to 
win the trick. 

103. Should the partner of the player solely en- 
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titled to exact a penalty, suggest or demand the 
enforcement of it, no penalty can be enforced. 
Should any player claim a penalty to which he is 
not entitled, he loses his right to exact any penalty. 

104. In all cases where a penalty has been in- 
curred, the offender is bound to give reasonable 
time for the decision of his adversaries. 

105. If a bystander make any remark which calls 
the attention of a player or players to an oversight 
affecting the score, he is liable to be called on, by 
the players only, to pay the stakes and all bets on 
that game or rubber. 

106. A bystander, by agreement among the 
players, may decide any question. 

107. A card or cards torn or marked must be 
either replaced by agreement, or new cards called 
at the expense of the table. 

108. Once a trick is complete, turned, and quitted, 


it must not be looked at (except under Law 88) until 
the end of the hand. 
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THREE-HANDED AUCTION BRIDGE 


THE Laws are the same as those of Auction 
Bridge, except as varied by the following :— 

I. The game is played by three players, all 
against all; the table being complete with four 
players. 

II. The player who cuts the lowest card has the 
first deal; the player cutting the next lowest card 
sits on the dealer’s left, and the remaining player 
on the dealer’s right. The cards are dealt as at 
Auction Bridge, but the cards dealt to Dummy 
are not taken up until after the final declaration 
has been made. If whilst dealing a card be exposed, 
there must be a new deal. 

III. The dealer makes his declaration, and the 
bidding continues as at Auction Bridge, except 
that the players sitting opposite each other are 
not partners, and their declarations are on their 
own account. There shall be no new deal on account 


of a player making a declaration out of turn, but 
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the player so offending shall forfeit 50 points to 
each of the players, the right to declare remaining 
with the player whose turn it was to make a 
declaration. The player making the final declara- 
tion (ze, the declaration that has been passed by 
the other two players) plays his own hand and 
that of Dummy against the other two players, who 
then, and for that particular hand, become partners. 
If one of the players happens to be sitting opposite 
the declarer, he must move into the vacant seat at 
the table, thereby facing the player who becomes 
his partner for that hand. | 

IV. If, after the deal has been completed, and 
before a card is led, any player expose a card from 
his hand, he shall forfeit 100 points to each of the 
other players; and the declarer—if he be not the 
offender—may call upon the eldest hand not to 
lead from the suit of the exposed card. If he 
does not exercise this right, the card must be left 
on the table as an exposed card. If the card be 
exposed by the declarer, after the final declaration 
has been made, there is no penalty. 

V. If a player double out of turn, he forfeits 
100 points to each of his adversaries, and the 
player whose declaration has been so doubled shall 
have the right to say whether or not the double 
shall stand. The bidding is then resumed ; but if 
the double has been disallowed, the said declaration 
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cannot be doubled by the player on the right of 
the offender. 

VI. The rubber consists of four games ; but when 
two games have been won by the same player, 
the other, or others, are not played. 

VII. When the declarer makes good his declara- 
tion, he scores as at Auction Bridge; when he fails 
to do so, he loses to each of his adversaries. 

VIII. The scoring is the same as at Auction 
Bridge, except with regard to honours, which are 
scored by each player severally—ze., each player 
who has one honour in Spades scores two; each 
player having two honours in Spades scores four ; 
a player holding three honours in Spades scores 
six; a player holding four scores sixteen; and a 
player holding five honours in Spades scores twenty ; 
and similarly for the other suits. Ina‘“No Trump” 
declaration, Aces count ten each ; and if all four be 
held by one player, one hundred. 

IX. One hundred points are scored by each player 
for every game he wins, and the winner of the 
rubber adds a further 250 points to his score. 

X. At the conclusion of the rubber, the total 
scores obtained by each player are added up 
separately, and each player wins from, or loses to, 
each other player the difference between his score 
and that of the said other player. 
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ETIQUETTE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 


THE following rules belong to the established 
Etiquette of Auction Bridge. They are not called 
laws, as it is difficult—in some cases impossible— 
to apply any penalty to their infraction, and the 
only remedy is to cease to play with players who 
habitually disregard them. 

It is unfair to purposely make an impossible 
declaration, or one insufficient to overbid the 
previous one. 

Any one, having the lead and one or more win- 
ning cards to play, should not draw a second card 
out of his hand until his partner has played to the 
first trick, such act being a distinct intimation that 
the former has played a winning card. 

A player who has looked at his cards, ought not 
to give any indication by word or gesture as to 
the nature of his hand, or call the attention of his 


partner to the score of the game. 
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A player who desires the cards to be placed, should 
do it for his own information only, and not in order 
to invite the attention of his partner. 

No player should object to refer to a bystander, 
who professes himself uninterested in the game 
and able to decide, a disputed question of facts; 
as to who played any particular card—whether 
honours were claimed though not scored, or vice 
verséd—etc., etc. 

It is unfair to revoke purposely ; having made a 
revoke, a player is not justified in making a second 
in order to conceal the first. 


CASES AND DECISIONS 


Case I. 


THE dealer calls “ 2 Clubs.” 

The second player, “One Diamond.” 

The third player says “I pass.” 

The dealer says immediately, “One Diamond was 
an undercall but it cannot be rectified.” 

Can the fourth player (the partner of the player 
who undercalled) at once make a further declaration? 

Dectston.—The fourth player can make a further 
declaration, as the offence has been condoned. 


Case 2. 


The declarer led an Ace from his own hand, and 
both adversaries played to it; the declarer omitted 
to play from Dummy, and played a second card 
from his own hand. 

The declarer gathered the four cards and was 
about to turn the trick; Dummy told the declarer 
that he had played twice from his own hand. 

The adversaries object on the ground that 
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Dummy was not entitled to speak when neither too 
many or too few cards had been played to the trick 
(Law 63 (8) ). 

Decision.—Dummy has a right to call attention to 
the error. 


Case 3. 

As soon as the final declaration was made the 
declarer’s right-hand adversary led a card. 

Dummy at once laid down his hand. 

Is the declarer debarred from calling a suit from 
the eldest hand? 

Dectston.—The declarer is debarred from calling a 
suit from the eldest hand. 


Case 4. 

A, the dealer, declares “ No-Trumps.” 

Y, the eldest hand, led a small Heart; B, Dummy, 
followed suit ; Z, the third hand, played the Ace of 
Hearts, and the dealer followed suit; Y at once 
played another Heart. 

The dealer claimed a lead out of turn, and asked 
Z to lead a Diamond. 

Y said that he was not leading again; he had for- 
gotten that he had originally led, and he was under 
the impression that he was playing to the trick. 

Can A claim a lead from Z, or is Y’s card only an 
exposed one? 
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Dectsion.—A can call a suit from Z. 

Note. — This Case overrules an_ unsatisfactory 
decision which long governed the practice at Whist. 
In a precisely similar case it was then held that the 
player had not led out of turn, but had merely 
exposed a card. 

Case 5. 

The adversary cuts the pack to the dealer without 
his consent, z.e., without the dealer presenting it to be 
cut. 

Is it too late to claim a revoke in the previous 
hand ? 

Dectston.—It is too late for the player who cut or 
for his partner to claim a revoke, but not too late for 
the adversaries. 


Case 6. 


The 8 of Hearts is led, and the second and third 
hands play smaller cards of the same suit. The 
fourth hand plays the Knave of Clubs, gathers the 
trick, and turns and quits it; seeing the Knave of 
Hearts in his hand, he immediately calls attention to 
the mistake. Was the revoke established by the 
trick being turned and quitted in error by a player 
who had no right to gather the trick? 

Deciston.—Under the circumstances it 1s not a 
revoke. 

Note.—The reasonableness of allowing the player 
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in fault to save the revoke seems open to question. 
If the sound principle of the ruling in Case 5 were 
followed it would be held that irregular turning and 
quitting establishes the revoke against the wrong- 
doer and his partner, but not against the adversaries. 


Case 7. 


An adversary of the declarer renounced in 
Diamonds, and replied in the negative when asked 
if he had one. Subsequently he said that he had a 
Diamond. The declarer said that it was too late to 
save the revoke. 

On the Diamond being played three tricks later, 
Dummy said, “There is the missing Diamond.” Is 
the penalty cancelled by Dummy making this 
remark ? 

Deciston.—The revoke is cancelled under Law 63. 


Case 8. 


The declarer wins the seventh trick by trumping 
a Diamond; he then shows the six cards remaining 
in his hand, but without detaching any of them, and 
says, “ The rest are mine.” 

An adversary throws down his cards saying, “I 
suppose they are”; but on seeing a Diamond among 
the cards still held in the declarer’s hand he claims a 
revoke. 
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Dummy had gathered the seventh trick, but had 
not turned it. Is the revoke established ? 
Decision—The revoke is not established. The 


declarer can take back the Trump and play his 
Diamond. 


Case 9. 

At the end of the play of a hand it is discovered 
that Dummy has only one card left, while one of the 
dealer’s adversaries has three, the other players 
having two each. Should the deal stand good or 
should there be a fresh deal ? 

Dectston.—There should be a fresh deal. 


Case Io. 

The declarer leads a small Heart; his partner 
Dummy has a single small Heart. 

The fourth player covers with a winning Heart 
before his partner or Dummy has played. 

Can the declarer call upon the eldest hand to win 
the trick, and if he has not got a Heart must he 
Trump? 


Deciston.—The eldest hand must win the trick if 
he can. 


Case II. 


If in dealing a card slides off the table and falls 


face upwards on the floor, can the adversaries claim 
a fresh deal? 
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It is contended that if a card falls anywhere so as 
to be seen, a fresh deal can be claimed. 
Decision.—No ; they cannot claim a fresh deal. 


Case 12. 


The game proceeds to the last two tricks when it 
is discovered that an adversary has only one card ; 
the missing card is found in the other pack, and it is 
agreed that it was not dealt. Joes the case fall 
under Law 43 or under Laws 39 and 44? 

Deciston.—The case falls under Law 43—z.., the 
deal stands. 

Note.—It has been decided that if the missing card 
cannot be found, the tricks may be searched to find 
what card is wanting, and the absent card assumed 
to have belonged to the player who had but twelve 
cards. 

Each player should protect himself by counting 
his hand before he plays ; if he accepts an imperfect 
one, he must take the consequences. 


Case 13. 

The eldest hand wins the eleventh trick; the 
declarer throws down his two cards, the 10 and 7 
of Diamonds, making no claim and thinking that he 
must lose them. 

The eldest hand shows his cards, the King and 9 
of Diamonds. 
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The declarer says, “I can have one of these tricks 
because you cannot call my cards.” 


The eldest hand says, “ You abandoned your hand 
and cannot take it up again.” 

If he is technically correct, is the eldest hand too 
strict? or is it the ordinary Club rule? 

Deciston.— According to custom at the Portland 
Club the eldest hand would point out to the declarer 
that he must make the 10 of Diamonds. 

Note.—As the declarer is allowed by Law 69 to 
expose all his cards, he does not abandon his hand 
by throwing them down without remark ; he can 
claim that the hand shall be played out. 


Case 14. 
Is a candidate who declares into a table, and then 
leaves the Club, entitled to retain his place if he 


returns in time to cut for the next rubber. 
Dectston.—Yes ; he is entitled. 


Case I5. 


A Diamond was led, and the declarer who was the 
fourth player, played a Club; before the trick was 
turned and quitted the declarer put the King of 


Clubs and the King of Diamonds, his two remaining 
cards, on the table 


Is the revoke established ? 
Deciston—The revoke is established. 
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Note.—Throwing down cards has always been held 
to be equivalent to an act of play which establishes 
a revoke; showing cards without detaching them 
is not an act of play and does not establish a revoke 
(see Case 8). 

Case 16. 

An adversary of the declarer (under stress of tea 
arrangement) placed his thirteen cards in one packet 
on the table, with one card shown face upwards, 
no face portion of any other card being visible. 

The declarer claimed to call, and did call, all the 
thirteen cards, which he presumed were, and which 
were found on examination to be face upwards, 

This was in accordance with an old Whist de- 
cision ; a re-consideration of the point is asked on 
the following grounds :— 

1, It is clearly inequitable, for the player can in no 
case gain any advantage from the error; there is no 
wrong, and there should be no penalty. 

2. It seems doubtful whether it comes within the 
letter of the Law, for no card was dropped, the 
packet of thirteen cards was deliberately placed on 
the table, and one card only was in any way exposed 
on or above the table. 

In the circumstances can every card be called, or 
only the uppermost card which ts actually exposed ? 

Deciston.—Upon re-consideration the Committee 
are of opinion that in the case mentioned the cards 
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are not dropped within the meaning of Law 73, 
and therefore that only the card of which the face 
is visible can be called. 


Case 17. 

The declarer, who had indicated that he could win 
all the remaining tricks, was required to lay his cards 
on the table. 

Is he entitled to pick them up again to play them ? 

Dectston.—He is not entitled to pick them up; 
they must be left face upwards on the table, and 
played from there, but they cannot be called. 


Case 18. 


Y has won the last trick. 

Y and his partner Z lead simultaneously to the 
next trick. 

Can the declarer call a suit from Y ? 

Deciston—No; Z’s card is exposed, and Y’s lead 
remains good. The declarer cannot call a suit. 


Case 19. 
On a declaration of “2 No-Trumps” the declarer 
won six tricks, and an adversary made two revokes. 
The declarer said, “I take three tricks from you 
for the first revoke, and I score 150 points for the 
second revoke,” 
The adversaries objected that he ought to have 
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taken the same penalty “for each revoke” as these 
words have taken the place of “ for a revoke” in Law 
90 ; and that as the declarer had claimed a penalty 
to which he was not entitled, he had lost his right to 
claim any penalty for the second revoke. 

What was the declarer entitled to score? 

Dectston.—The declarer was quite within his rights 
in taking three tricks for the first revoke and scoring 
150 points for the second revoke. 


AN UNLUCKY RUBBER 


Mr. SIMPKINSON, Joguctur 


I HAD a most unlucky game of Bridge the other 
day, 

With Badsworth, Dolly Puffington, and Mr. Cecil 
Clay, 

Whose Pantomime Rehearsal suggests it might be 
fun 

To tell you how we lost the game, and how the 
game was won. 


I partnered Dolly Puffington who promptly bossed 
the show ; 

He told me where he meant to sit, and where I 
was to go; 

He said that he was short and weak, and hoped I 
was the same, 

As he didn’t like a partner with an independent 
game. 
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He dealt and called “No-Trumps” before I'd 
taken up my hand; 

He won eight tricks—threw down his cards—I did 
not understand. 

“The rest don’t interest us,” he said; “we've 
twenty-four to score,” 

No other trick was on the cards, I could do 
nothing more. 


“In which direction?” Badsworth asked. “I grate- 
fully confess 

You could not have done more for us, and might 
have done much less; 

For if you’d cleared the Diamonds before you led 
the Spade, 

It seems to me a Little Slam you'd certainly have 
made.” 


Then Badsworth dealt and called “No-Trump”; I 
thought I’d force the pace 

With seven Clubs to Ace, Queen, Knave, three 
Hearts to King and Ace; 

So I jubilantly doubled; the opponents said, 
“ Content.” 

At once I led the Queen of Clubs, and down the 
Dummy went. 


Five Diamonds to King, Queen, Knave! and I was 
more dismayed | 
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When Badsworth threw down all his cards before 
my partner played ; 

I said I had two Aces; he said gently, “Don’t 
you see 

Five Diamonds and seven Spades bring all the 
rest to me?” 


My partner said incisively, “ You’ve made a record 
grand, 

Four hundred points and thirteen tricks chucked 
in a single hand! 

If you lead the Ace, and drop the King, the only 
chance you'd got, 

We make six Hearts and seven Clubs, and 
capture all the lot.” 


I dealt and made ten tricks in Hearts; there was 
nothing more to do, 

So I said, “There are no honours, but we’ve got 
to thirty-two.” 

Then Badsworth looked imploringly at Mr. Cecil 
Clay, 

Who said to me most charmingly in quite the 
nicest way :— 


“I see you're like the rest of us and sometimes 
miss a card, 
And I’m really very sorry, for the penalty is hard ; 
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You failed to follow f¢wice in Clubs; it’s most 
unfortunate ! 

So we win the game and rubber and you score 
twenty-eight.” 


My partner seemed dissatisfied, and slowly said to 
me, 

“We might have won four hundred points instead 
of losing three ; 

If you make only one revoke, we've a hand or 
more to play ; 

So instead of winning twenty quid, we've fifteen 
pounds to pay.” 


NoTE.—This Bridge ballad, mutatis mutandis, is equally 
applicable to Auction Bridge. 
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